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No need 
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to worry! The company 
ire your furniture if you 


rub it with “Standard” Liquid 


Easy to use. Simply apply to a 
clean, soft cloth and rub the chairs, 
tables and woodwork for a few 


minutes. 
“STANDARD” 


Farm Products 


Motor Oil 

Mica Axle Grease 

Penetrating Oil 

Household 
Lubricant 

Separator Oil 

Parowax 

Kerosene 

Liquid Gloss 

Harness Oil 

Compound Neats- 
foot Harness Oil 

Plumbers’ Cutting 
Oil 

Belt Dressing 


appears. 
“Standa 
right in. 


LIQUID 


STANDARD 


ey, 


“STAN DARD” 


You will be agreeably 


surprised. The warm, rich, natural 
sparkle of your furniture soon re- 


No sticky, gummy feeling. 
rd” Liquid Gloss rubs 


Get “Standard” Liquid Gloss 
from your grocer, hardware store 
or “Standard” dealer, today. Most 
reasonably priced. 


When you see this 
trademark on a pump 
or package you may 
be sure of the uniformity 
and high quality of the 
product. 
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I See by the Ads 


ee MY last piece I was tellin’ about 
what I seen at the big paper mill away 
up yonder in Canada when I went on my 


| trip with the editor of this paper and a 


lot of other ones. [ 
was tellin’ about the 
logs bein’ brought up 
out of the water 
with machinery and 
pulled right on 
through a set of cut 
off saws which cuts 





saws a cuttin’ at one 
time. 
body 





hold 


have to 


BILL CASPER 





Holiday Club | 





them about in cord- | 
wood lengths, all the | 


And don’t no- | 


them logs against the | 


saw. The machinery does that and there’s 
enough saws to cut it in four foot lengths 
no matter how long a log is. 

I’ve saw a lot of bigger logs than these 
in my days. When I was a young mana 
clearin’ up land I’d a called them poles. 
But nowadays I see some of the sawmills 
in my section a sawin’ lumber out of 
knotty poles about that size. 


It looked like there was thousands of 
logs in the pond. ‘Where does all this 
stuff come from?” says I to the fellow 
showin’ us around. 

“Tt comes out of the woods for miles 
around,” says he, polite as could be. 

“Haul it in on wagons, I reckon.” 

“No sir!” says he. “We float it down 
the river.” 

“Not all of it,” says I, smart enough to 
catch him that time. “Some day you'll 
get it all cut off the river bank. Then 
what you goin’ to do?” 

“Oh we're cuttin’ away back from the 
river now,” says he. “We are cutting 
thousands of acres every year. In winter 
time when the ground is covered with 
snow we load ’em on sleds and haul them 
to the river and dump them on the ice. 
When spring comes the ice melts and the 
logs floats down.” 

“You mean it gets cold enough here for 
the river to freeze over?” says I. 

“Sure it does,” says he. 

“How cold does it get?” says I. 

“Nearly all our winter weather is zero 
or colder and we have lots of weather 
forty below,” says he. 

“Jiminy Christmus,” says I, feelin’ a 
chill up my back, “how thick does the ice 
get?” 

“Oh, about four and a half feet, I 
reckon,” says he. 

“Tf you can’t get logs down here no 
time but in summer I reckon you have 
to shut down in winter time,” says I. 


“See that pile out 


hed 


“No siree ! 
yonder ?” 

“Whew!” says I, seein’ what he pointed 
at. “Looks like a mountain of logs to 
me. How’d you get the top ones up 
there ?” 

“Durin’ the summer,” says he, “when 
logs is comin’ down the river to beat the 
band we cut and pile out enough to last 
all winter long.” 


says he. 


“It must take a whoppin’ big pile,” 
says I. 

“That ain’t the half of it,” says he. “It 
takes millions of cords to run this plant.” 

I took a good look at the biggest wood- 
pile | ever seen in my life. It had been 
cut in cordwood lengths but it was not 
corded up. It was just piled mountain 
high and sort of cribbed up around the 
bottom. I wouldn’t be sure but it looked 
to me like the bark had done been skin- 


ned off. In my next piece I hope I can 
tell you how they do that. 
Just because I’m writin’ my pieces 


about Canada ain’t no sign I ain’t readin’ 
the ads in this paper. I always reads the 


ads in this paper just as soon as I get 
through readin’ my piece and I hope you 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


do the same, 











Bargains 


By special arrangement with several 
publishers we are able to offer you 
these wonderful bargains in maga- 
zines. Save money by placing your 


order at once, 
Your Choice of Any One $ ] 
HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6009 


of These Clubs for Only 














PIGGte CHCIS ccc. sccces i Yr. 
Good Stories .............. 1Yr. All for 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. only 
ONS PPI bii6icivcis oss ote 1Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ....1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal.1 Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr 

HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6049 
Woman’s. World .......... i vr. 
or A oo, eer as 2 All for 
Iilustrated Mechanics .....i Yr. only 
Biome Credle ous scccceveses i ¥r. 

The Country Home ........ i ¥r. 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 

Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist ....... a Yr 

HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6029 
Needlecraft ..............-- 2 Yrs ll fo 
Good Stories .......... 1 Yr. as 
Home Friend ..............1 Yr. 

Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1 Yr. 

POPU SOUTHER ..ccccccccces 1 ¥r. 

Progressive Farmer and $ 
Southern Ruralist ....... i ¥r. | 

HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6059 | 
Household Magazine Ali for | 
Needlecraft ......... only 
err 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... Yr 
Pregressive Farmer and $ 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 

HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6039 
Fruits & Gardens ...... 1 ¥r 1 | 
Home Friend ........cccecs 1Yr ytd 
BEOG UONIES gnc csccccceese 1 ¥r. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. | 
EE Ss ae 1Yr. | 
Progressive Farmer and $ | 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1Yr. J | 

HOLIDAY CLUB BARGAIN No. 6019 | 
Household Magazine 1Yr 
Good Stories ............ LY¥r All for 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. only 
Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 

PN. pcsasteedusssnecanene 4 ¥r. 
The Country Home ....... 1Yr 


(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 


Special Offer 
Select Your Own Club 
Big Magazines 
5 1 Yr. for Only $] 


Your new or renewal one year subscription 
for The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist is already checked. Just mark 
a cross opposite the other four (4) maga- 
zines you select and return the coupon 
below with only $1.00 and you will receive 
all five magazines for one year. 








Renewal Subscriptions Will 


Extended 


American Poultry Journal....1 


The Country Home .......... 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 


~ 
~ 


Year 
Year 


~ 
~ 






( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine | Year 
( ) Gentlewoman Magazine ...... { Year 
C ) Good Stories ...ccccccccccces i Year 
C ) Home Cirele ....-cccccccccee { Year 
C ) Meme Friend .....cccccccccce { Year 
( ) Household Magazine ......... { Year 
( +) Olustrated Mechanics ..l Year 
( ) Needlecraft ......... eoel Year 
( ) Poultry Success ....ccccccccce i Year 
€ ) Woman’s World ..........+. { Year 
(X) The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist .......- i Year 


A Dollar Bill Will Do 
We Take the Risk 


— ee Sow ioe oor MAIL TODAY — — — — — 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Holiday Club Dept. No. 39, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 
HOLIDAY CLUB No. 
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4 THE PHYSICAL 


HXPANDED KRAPIDILY TO MEET THE GROWING NEEDS 


LO ee ee ee ee Oo ee ee 





EQUIPMENT OF SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IS BEING 


Re ee re ee ee 


The Pendulum—T; urning Back 


TABILIZATION in the field of commodity prices “is 
an achievement greatly to be desired,” according to R. 
G. Dunn & Company. They say that this is necessary 


to sound business return. In searching the field for evi-> 


dences of that type of price stabilization that may be re- 
garded as having a bearing on future development, they 
find that the resistance point has already been reached in 
the case of “cotton textiles and copper, specifically, and 
that buying has increased noticeably as the result.” Con- 
sequently, “the status. of markets for these commodities 
shows a strengthened position.” 

Cotton itself reached the price “resistant point’ some 
time ago. True there have been minor fluctuations, but we 
have seen a continuous firming up and the trend has been 
distinctly upward for many weeks. One of our biggest 
cotton firms finds that “the cotton business is approaching 
the bend in the road that leads to new and better times.” 
This thought is borne eut by the fact that some mills. are 
increasing working schedules. 

In this connection it is important to, point out that the 
world supply of cotton is rather evenly balanced against 
demand, The fact that the American crop has been so 
largely held off the market, coupled with the further fact 
that stocks abroad have been used down to the vanishing 
point, are among other factors that account for the upward 
turn in cotton prices. With the turn things have taken it 
is particularly fortunate that so much of the crop of 1930 
is held by the farmers themselves on their own farms, or 
for them by the codperatives. 

Cotton, moreover, is a welcomed commodity anywhere in 
the world. There are no artificial obstacles in its path in 
the way of tariff such as beset other great staples. Germany, 


for instance, has placed a tariff of around $1.50 on wheat, 
but cotton goes in free. France and other South European 
countries also have a very high tariff on wheat, but like 
Germany they welcome cotton freely. No other crop occu- 
pies such a position of preference in the markets of the 
world today as does cotton—a tremendously important fact. 

The Journal of Commerce, New York, one of the ablest 
and most conservative dailies in the country, under the title, 
“A Sign of Stability,” recently remarked editorially that 
“in times such as these it is always encouraging to note 
the first signs of returning stability in commodity markets.” 
It finds that “one of the first of these to make itself defi- 
nitely apparent is the increase in the buying of cotton.” 
This same editorial feels that “there is little likelihood of 
anything in the nature of a runaway market, but quite 
steady and fairly substantial buying is much better for all 
concerned than a stampede to obtain fiber.”” Moreover, 
“here and there other indications of somewhat the same 
sort of development in other markets are beginning to 
make themselves evident.” 

There are other evidences of a change for the better. 
Tobacco prices have shown improvement and the buying 
power of poultry, butter, and hogs is up. Both chickens 
and butter are now selling at a price above the general 
level of prices of the things farmers have to buy. 

The United States Department of Agriculture declares 
that “business recessions usually continue 12 to 18 months 
and the present business recession has now been in progress 
about 15 months.” Moreover, a balancing of all “‘consider- 
ations favors the conclusion that 
business conditions may be ex- CKGL«. 
pected to improve during 1931,” 
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FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS THIS RED BALL @ HAS BEEN 





ee 








250 PRIZES 
for 


“WAY-BACK” MEMORIES 





Here's your chance to win two pairs of 
Ball-Band rubber footwear—yourown 
selection. 200 pairs will be given for 
the best letters of early experiences 
with Ball-Band. 50 additional pairs 
will be given for the best photo- 
graphs taken on the farm twenty 
or more years ago. Search your mem- 
ory—and the family album—for 
a prize-winning letter and picture. 
This offer expires March 31, 1931. 
Tear off the Red Ball -trade-mark 
below and send with your letter. 





YOUR ASSURANCE OF “MORE. DAYS WEAR’: 


Were YOU one of the first 


of our ten million friends? 


OOK far back in your memories — twenty 
years, thirty years. perhaps even more. 
Can you remember your first pair of boots 
with the little Red Bail trade-mark—your first 
trial of more days wear and built-to-the-foot 
comfort in rubber footwear! 

More than thirty years have passed since the 
first Ball-Band rubber footwear was made. 
Today ten million of you buy Ball-Band 
from over 70,000 dealers in this country. 
Have you been one of our friends since the 
early days? Then let us hear from you! 


Write us a prize-winning letter about your 





New-Day Styles— 


first meeting with Ball-Band. Tell us when 
you first saw the Red Ball trade-mark on 
footwear. To refresh your memories—and 
maybe win an extra prize—look through the 
family album for snapshots of those days of 
twenty or more years ago. All pictures—in- 
cluding the prize winners—will be returned 
if requested. 

Year after year our skilled craftsmen have 
met your footwear needs with better quality at 
always reasonable prices. Today, the Red Ball 
trade-mark brings you that vatural. light-on- 


the-foot feeling you want in modern footwear. 





Yetthe live, tough rubber in Ball-Band footwear 
will wear longer than it’s reasonable to expect. 
We prepare rubber for but one purpose— 
the making of quality footwear. And we've 
developed many special compounds—for the 
heel, for the toe, for the sole, and so on. The 
stout linings and fabrics you see in Ball-Band 
are knit in our own factory. Each part, rubber 
or fabric, is perfected for the particular job it 
must do; each adds to that plus wear you have 

learned to expect of Ball-Band. 
Y our entire family’s needs are cared for by our 
full line of over 800 items, including Mishko- 
sole leather work shoes. 


Style Leaders There's a Ball-Band dealer 











Old-Time Quality 


Choose the boots that fit your needs— 
short boots, hip boots, red boots, 
white boots, sport boots. At the ex- 
tremeleftisthe 3-Buckle Walton giv- 
ing “boot protection with shoe com- 
fort.” Growing fast in public favor. 


Get a pair of these Ball-Band all-rubber 
Arctics—and forget the weather. Rein- 
forced at every point with live, tough 
rubber, these Arctics will give you the 
long wear you have a right to expect of 
Ball-Band. All! heights. 


This popular Heavy Dull Slip- 
per is designed especially to 


give you a snug fit— 
and extra long wear. 


for Women 


Made to Ball- Band 
standards, our galoshes 
and light rubbers will 
hold their neat, erect 
shape throughout the 
season. All *‘ styled -to- 
the-shoe” fordainty,snug 
fitand smart appearance 
by our Style Committee. 
Atthe left, the “‘light-as-a- 
feather.” all-rubber Savoy. 


near you. If you do not 
know his name, write us. 
And remember to look for 
the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Look for the Red Ball 


BALL® BAND 


Built-to-the-foot 


BOOTS - RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES - CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


LEATHER WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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Carolinas- Virginias Viewpoints 
ee 


Spend More on Roads That Serve 
Farmers 


RIVING out to the farm of a Master Farmer re- 
D cently,"we were forcibly impressed with the fact 

that in road building, as in many other matters, 
farmers have not been given their dues. Our Master 
Farmer friend didn’t live very far from a town con- 
nected with other towns by paved highway, and yet in 
wet weather he and his family live a Robinson-Crusoe- 
like existence because of impassable roads. 


There are thousands of farmers living just off our 
paved highways in pretty much the same predicament. 
Out ‘of 6,250,000 farms in the United States, statistics 
report 2,747,732 located on unimproved dirt roads vir- 
tually impassable at certain seasons of the year. An- 
other group of 1,988,704 are on somewhat better roads 
that have some improvement—grading and draining— 
but are unusable at times. Of the rest we find less 
than 1,000,000 farmers having gravel roads while only 
500,000 are on main highways that one can absolutely 
depend on 365 days of the year. 

Of course it was good policy to provide first for a 
network of primary or main highways, but the time has 
now arrived when the transportation needs of farmers 
must be considered. This lack of adequate year-round, 
farm-to-market roads is costing agriculture heavily, 
says Sam H. Thompson, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which organization, like the 
Grange, is waging a relentless battle for an adequate 
rural farm-to-market road system in every state in the 
Union :— a 

“The mud tax in wear and tear on farm transporta- 
tion equipment is enormous. Seasonal market gluts are, 
in part, due to the fact that the farmer is forced to 
move his produce to market during the period of a few 
weeks’ time when his dirt roads are dry and hard. Lack 
of adequate roads prevents proper rural fire protection, 
adds cost to rural medical service, and bars proper devel- 
opment of the rural school systems. The lack of year- 
round roads prevents the proper motorization of the 
farm transport, and keeps the business of local mer- 
— in rural America stagnant during the months of 
mud.’ 

Figures collected from several states indicate that 
well over a billion dollars annually is spent on Ameri- 
can roads. This is a large amount of money, and yet 
when we consider the relatively small mileage of new 
roads built each year, it is apparent that unless we change 
our system the present generation of farmers and pos- 
sibly the next one will be dead and gone before the 
need for year-round transportation is satisfied. Let us 
compare 1914 and 1928 road mileage as follows :— 

Total mileage Hard surfaced Unsurfaced 
CR et a err . 2,445,760 257 2,188,469 
AAO SA oes: TANG CRE 626,139 2,390,144 

As will be seen from these figures, there were more 
miles-of unsurfaced roads at the end of 1928 than in 
1914, 

It is out of the question to provide every farmer with 
a paved road. Funds are not available and never will 
be available to lay the so-called permanent pavements on 
the greater portion of our rural mileage. Even if the 
funds were available it would not be economical to in- 
vest more money in road construction than the traffic 
can provide reasonable dividends on. But it is possible 
to provide roads of low cost construction that will serve 
the year-round needs of the farmer. This does not 
mean untreated rock, gravel, or macadam roads, be- 
cause the cost of maintenance and the added cost of tire 
wear, gasoline consumption, etc., make them rather ex- 
pensive in the end. However, when the surface of the 
more important roads not yet hard surfaced is treated 
with some bituminous binder material, the expense of 
maintenance is not burdensome. Experts say that sur- 
face treatment with asphaltic oil or tar mixed in place 
treatments with the same binder materials will cut the 
annual maintenance cost of such roads in half, and pro- 
vide smooth, dustless, year-round roads that are en- 
tirely satisfactory. Dirt and sand and clay roads also 
lend themselves to surface treatment. 

Farmers in their cars, worrying along over poor 
roads near home, not only have to pay just as much 
gasoline tax per mile traveled as people who travel on 
paved highways, but more. For it takes more gasoline 
per mile to navigate the country roads. And farmers 
are due to have relatively more of the gasoline tax 
spent on these farm-to-town roads and relatively less on 
town-to-town roads. If an extra cent per gallon must 
be added to the gasoline tax in order to relieve the 
farmer’s road tax and increase his road benefits, then 
let us have it, for then he will at least get a fairer pro- 


“a 
Aly 
— 


portion of the total gasoline tax than he is now getting. 

The legislature of Virginia will not meet this winter 
(unless there is a special session) but the legislatures of 
all other three states covered by this edition of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and West Virginia—will meet next 
month, and farmers should prepare to demand increased 
attention to farm-to-market highways. It will not only 
be a good idea for Granges and other farm organiza- 
tions to pass resolutions, but for individual farmers per- 
sonally to see their members of the legislature about this 
matter now before these legislators leave home. 


Organizing Tobacco Growers 


«BELIEVE the Georgia growers are going right 
ahead and will set up a cooperative,” Mr. James C. 
Stone told us the other day. And in Georgia as in 

the Carolinas and Virginia farmers will adopt the mod- 

ern viewpoint as to cooperative requirements. 

1. It has been found that a codperative marketing as- 
sociation does not have to sign up a majority of the 
growers to succeed, provided it is well managed. For ex- 
ample, if North Carolina and South Carolina cotton 
farmers had waited to sign up a majority of all the 
cotton grown in the states, there might not yet have 
been an association. And yet their organizations are 
tremendously helpful. The tobacco organization of 
course should not begin until it has volume enough to 
operate economically, but the Federal Farm Board can 
be depended on to advise wisely as to this. And that is 
the plan that will be followed. 

2. In the old association members were kept in by 
force of law and threats. In the new contract a mem- 
ber may withdraw in April of any year. But if -he 
withdraws he cannot get in again for twelve months. 

3. Landlords who have non-member tenants will not 
be required to deliver the tenants’ portion of the crop. 
Where either a tenant or a landlord is a member, how- 
ever, the entire crop may be pooled if both agree in 
writing to this plan. 


Consolidating Counties to Lower 
Taxes 


NE of the most effective of all ways to get lower 

taxes would be to consolidate a great number of 

small counties whose separate governments now 
eat up so much tax money. Every little county must 
maintain a full set of county officials—sheriff, clerk of 
the court, register of deeds, and all the others: 
every little county must keep up its courthouse, jail, and 
poorhouse; every county must have its own road super- 
intendent, school superintendent, welfare officer, farm 
and home agents, etc.—and all these are necessary for 
the maintenance of modern standards of civilization. 

In a great many cases, however, any one of these 
officers could now serve twice the area that he or she is 
now serving. But this result cannot be brought about 
without an actual geographical consolidation of the 
counties. And such a consolidation is, in fact, a logical 
and natural outgrowth of the new era into which we 
have come. Nearly all our counties were created in a 
horse-and-buggy, mud road stage of civilization. If the 
courthouse was more than ten or twelve miles away 
from the most distant citizen of the county, he could 
reach it only with great inconvenience. But that condi- 
tion is now forever behind us. The average man today 
thinks no more of going a hundred miles than his father 
forty years ago thought of going ten miles. There is 
no longer any necessity for calling on the people to 
support a whole separate county government, a separate 
courthouse, poorhouse, jail, educational system, road sys- 
tem, etc., when they might consolidate with an adjoinihg 
county and get virtually as efficient service with a 
marked saving in tax costs. 

Following up this idea, a plan has been published in a 
number of North Carolina papers whereby 54 of the 
present North Carolina counties could be consolidated 
into 26 new and larger counties. The suggested con- 
solidations are as follows :— 

Mountain Section: Cherokee and Clay; Macon and Jackson; 


Graham and Swain; Henderson and-Transylvania; Mitchell and 

Yancey; Ashe and Alleghany; Rutherford and Polk. 
Piedmont Section: Surry and Yadkin; Forsyth and Stokes; 

odes and Alexander; Alamance and Orange; Caswell and 
erson, 


Central Section: Hoke and Scotland; Moore and Lee; Wil- 
son and Greene; Nash and Edgecombe; Vance and Warren; 
Halifax and Northampton. 


Coastal Area: Currituck, Camden, and Pasquotank; Per- 


quimans, Chowan, and Gates; Hertford and Bertie; Wash- 
ington and Tyrrell; Martin. and Pitt; Craven and Pamlico; 
Lenoir and Jones; New Hanover and Brunswick. 
Everybody will of course admit that the taxpayers 
could save money by making these or similar consolida- 
tions. There are only two serious obstacles. One is 
of course the desire of every county seat to keep its 
courthouse and courthouse officials. Whenever a county 





seat town thinks itself in danger of losing these appur- . 


tenances, most of its influence and the influence of the 
officials will be exerted against consolidation. In each 
case the taxpayers of a county may as well understand 
that maintaining a small county is an expensive luxury 
and just decide for themselves whether they can afford 
this luxury. 

The other obstacle to consolidation is sentimental. If 
a man was born and reared in a certain county and his 
ancestors before him, he doesn’t like to find himself liv- 
ing in a county with a new name. This could be avoided 
by consolidating names as well as areas—that is to 
say, give both old county names to the new county, just 
as the old towns of Winston and Salem were consoli- 
dated by using both names,.Winston-Salem. 


If the people really want as much reduction in taxes 
as possible, they have an opportunity to do something 
for themselves right at home instead of expecting ev- 
erything to be done by the state government, or national 
government. And while we have used North Carolina 
as an example in this article, the same need for consoli- 
dation exists in greater or less degree in South Caro- 
lina and the Virginias. We commend the subject to read- 
ers all over our territory. 


Turnip Greens and Sweet Potatoes 
Get New Health Honors 


LITTLE while ago the doctors of science broke 

into print loudly commending the virtues of turnip 

greens and mustard. In order to be convincing, 
they gave all the figures and compared these delicacies 
with other sorts of greens that in recent years have 
gained something of a reputation for magic working 
properties. 

As little children most of us heard about “vegetable 
salts” and how necessary they were to building strong 
bodies. Just what these “vegetable salts” were and pre- 
cisely what they did our grandmothers did not seem 
fully to understand. But they insisted that it was nec- 
essary to eat vegetables to get these body building and 
health giving properties, and that such very ordinary 
things as turnip greens and mustard had them in great 
abundance. 

When the doctors came forward a little while ago 
with their findings we remembered all that, and here 
wish to set down the fact that most of the old sayings 
that have persisted are based on more truth than we 
have been accustomed to believe. Farmers, for example, 
always insisted that yellow corn was more nutritious 
than white corn but nobody believed them until vitamins 
were discovered—and found more largely in yellow 
corn. Well, anyway the doctors can now prove by scien- 
tific tests that turnip greens and mustard greens have 
more iron and phosphorus and calcium than any of the 
highbrow stuff of modern commerce, and inferentially 
agree that the mothers of other days were right all 
the time. 

And now here is something else. What do you think 
of sweet potatoes? Not so much as you should. As a 
matter of fact, they are far more valuable than we have 
realized. The chemists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say that three of the most impor- 
tant of all vitamins are found in the lowly sweet po- 
tato. It has as much vitamin A as the leafy vegetables; 
it contains more vitamin B than most other root crops; 
and it affords half as much vitamin C as peach juice or 
pineapple juice and a third as much as orange juice! 

Of course, the sweet potato grows to perfection here 
in the South, keeps right through the winter, mellow- 
ing and growing sweeter and finer and more delicious 
till the last frost falls in the spring. And for most of 
the South turnip greens can be harvested from the open 
fields from frost to frost, even on Christmas Day. 

The South’s “live at home program” is getting sup- 
port from high authority. Turnips and mustard greens, 
buttermilk, cabbage, collards, cowpeas, and sweet pota- 
toes, the fine old foods of the farm, are now recognized 
as being largely responsible for the greater healthful- 
ness of farm folks. 


- 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


N THIS page in the first issue in each month it 

O*%* my intention to try to give our readers a fair 

and unbiased interpretation of the most significant 

news of the time. I do not believe, however, that it is 

necessary to give this statement in the same form every 
month. 


For example, as the time comes 
to write this December review it 
just happens that I am returning 
from Rochester, N. Y., where [ was 
invited to speak at the National 
Grange Convention. Representative 
farmers from 32 states were there, 
and I also had the privilege of 
talking with the heads of two na- 
tional farm organizations, two na- 
tional codperatives, two members 
of the Federal Farm Board, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, and the Governor of New York. 

A cross section of what all these: people—plain citi- 
zens, farm leaders, and high 
officialsk—are saying and 
thinking will probably give 
@about as good a picture of 
the news worth knowing as 
I could give in any other 
way. 


CLARENCE POE 


Progressive Elec- 
tion Victories 


F course, last month’s 
elections came in for 
not infrequent comment. And 
the plain folks of America 
seem to be interpreting the 
elections in an interesting 
way. As between Democrats 
and Republicans the result 
nationally was almost a tie. 
Seldom in history have the 
two parties been so equally 
divided, and this will make 
the leaders especially anxious 
to know what the people 
want. Farmers should speak 
out. As for the prohibition 
fights in the North, the wet 
victories occurred mostly in the states that were al- 
ready known to be wet: it was largely a case of “the 
Dutch taking Holland.” 

In one respect, however, last month’s elections were 
tremendously significant. In practically every case 
where there was a contest between reactionaries and 
progressives, regardless of party lines, the progres- 
sives won. Pinchot in Pennsylvania, Roosevelt in New 
York, Norris in Nebraska, Walsh in Montana, Borah 
in Idaho, LaFollette in Wisconsin, and Costigan in Col- 
orado—in all these cases a progressive, no matter what 
his party label, handily overcame his reactionary ‘op- 
ponent, no matter what his party label. 

“It was interesting in Pennsylvania,” as a friend 
from that state said to us. “The main Republican bosses 
turned against Pinchot after he had fairly won the 
party’s nomination and the head of the Pennsylvania 
Ra‘lroad bolted him, while two members of Woodrow 
Wilson’s cabinet bolted their own wet, reactionary can- 
didate and helped give Pinchot his tremendous victory.” 

“And in Illinois,” said another friend, “Mrs. McCor- 
mick beat Deneen in the primary largely by women 
voters who accepted her as a dry. Then when she later 
said she would vote wet if Illinois went wet, the women 
and other drys felt themselves double-crossed and pre- 
ferred Lewis to her. How they did wallop her!” 


Power Issue Comes to the Front 
NE very notable result of the election is to bring 
sharply to the front the big question of control of 

power and power companies. Pinchot, Walsh, Norris, 
and Roosevelt all won largely because they stand for 
the principle which Governor Roosevelt just two days 
before he came to the Grange Convention had stated as 
follows :— 

“If the electricity and power and telephones in our 
homes, if the transportation which takes us to and 
from our vocations, have the element of public neces- 
sity, then they must not be made the instrument of un- 
reasonable profit to private individuals who numer- 
ically represent only a very small percentage of the 
users of the service.” 


BRINGING HOME THE BACON! 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


The people of New York are so close to Canada 
that they naturally hear much about cheap power there. 
Sometimes this results from government regulation, 
sometimes from government ownership and operation— 
divorced, of course, from political control. 


As one phase of the power issue, Muscle Shoals also 
has the spotlight again. The Norris plan gets a double 
boost from two facts. First, he won a great victory. 
Second, a Tennessee Congressman who blocked the 
Norris plan for government operation was defeated in 
spite of a personal appeal in his behalf by the President. 

And Norris, Pinchot, Roosevelt, and Walsh are not 
quitters. “For Heaven’s sake, can’t you lay off this 
subject for at least two weeks?” Wall Street friends 
are writing Roosevelt. But the fight will go on until 
we have just as effective regulation of power and light 
rates as the people 
finally achieved 
(after many years 
of fighting) in the 
case of railroad 
rates. 


Tariff Ad- 
justment 


HE tariff is an- 

other question 

about which I find 

a veritable ferment 

of thinking going 

on. “Having to sell 

) farm products at 
“slp rfl world market 
My. prices and having 
et) to buy everything 
% on the basis of pro- 
tected home market 
prices for manu- 
factured goods,” 
said C. A. Ewing, 
president of the 
National Livestock 
Marketing Asso- 
ciation, “has at last drained the wealth out of agricul- 
ture, though it has taken more than a century to do it.” 


Higher tariffs can help the farmer in the case of any 


“y 


Ul 


—~Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Logs” 
N UNUSUAL poem, indeed, but one well de- 


serving larger popularity is this that we clip 
from American Forests and Forest Life:— 


Logs, logs! Carloads, endless processions of logs! 

Lifeless like corpses they lie, 

Ravished of all that was theirs of beauty and charm; 

One trait only have they left to remind us of what 
they once were— 

Their terrible, earnest, enduring patience. 


Gone is their pride, their splendor of bearing, 

Their pillar-like grace; . 

Vanished their moods, compelling, inspiring, 

Their dripping freshness in the dews of dawn, | 
The stir of their boughs to the breath of morning, 
The sun glint on their trembling foliage; 

Their glad murmur in the breeze, 

Their angry tossing and wailing in the tempest, 
Their, contemplative calm in the quiet dusk; 
Their dazzling whiteness when, weighted with snow, 
Their branches bend in exquisite curves, 
Gleaming with a million jewels; 

Their silent weeping in the rain, 

Their moans of despair in the forest fire— 

All, all these they shall know no more, 


For now is their purgatory— 
Now they lie waiting for the mill of torment 
Through which they go to a rebirth; 
There they shall be endowed with manmade beauty, 
That shalf be to that which they have lost 
As the soul of the regenerated sinner 
To its first state of innocence— 
Beauty of a kind, but not 
The state, flawless and divine 
They knew before the fall. 
They shall become things of utility, 
Covntes with man’s groping perception of things splen- 
id; 
Grace they shall have, 
But grace how infinitely removed 
From the soul moving loveliness 
Of the trees they once were, 
That knew God’s own perfection! 
—Charles O, Olsen. 











product of which he does not produce more than the 
American supply. But in the case of wheat, cotton, 
pork, and other products of- which we produce a sur- 
plus to sell abroad, the surplus must be sold at world 
market prices, and this also forces the American supply 
to be sold at the same price. And the suggestion that 
farmers give up the export market and produce just 
enough for the American home market—which would 
mean putting probably a third of American farms and 
farmers out of business—does not set well with Amer- 
ica’s rural leadership. It has long been the custom of 
many American manufacturers to sell to American 
farmers at the highest prices possible inside the pro- 
tective tariff wall, and then sell surplus goods abroad 
at materially lower figures. The export debenture plan 
is intended to give farmers a chance to do the same 
thing. 

“If the farmers who grow wheat or cotton for ex- 
port,” we heard Western farmers ably arguing, “must 
pay higher prices for everything they buy because of the 
protective tariff, and yet can get no benefit from the 
tariff on anything they have to sell, then isn’t it common 
justice to give them a rebate or drawback on their ex- 
ports (to be paid out of tariff duties) so as to equalize 
matters for them?” 

Meanwhile these farmers whose products are on an 
export basis suffer in yet another way. The very high 
tariffs America sets up against foreign manufactured 
goods are making those countries more and more un- 
willing to buy our farm products. And the net results 
of the recent new tariff law which was supposed to be 
made especially for the benefit of agriculture, are rather 
accurately represented by the cartoon on this page— 
and only a very few “favored industries” have bene- 
fited. 


A Fairer Distribution of Wealth 


YING deeper even than all these matters is the ques- 
tion of a fairer distribution of wealth in this country. 
“Not long ago, I heard President Glenn Frank of 
Wisconsin University talk to a group of Chicago busi- 
ness leaders,” a Chicago friend told us. “He began by 
reminding them that American business years ago set 
out to build up powerful organizations of capital backed 
by the best brains, bringing together leaders of the 
greatest experience and greatest wealth, giving the 
whole world new examples of efficiency, enterprise, 
and magnitude. ‘Now,’ he continued, ‘the trouble is 
not that you have not succeeded but that you have 
succeeded too well. Power and capital have been con- 
centrated into such a few hands that the masses of 
the people are unable to buy half the products your 
giant machines are capable of producing, your giant 
organizations capable of distributing.’ ” 


And so the healthy development even of American 
business calls for a more equitable distribution of the 
profits of American industry. 


But this question also involves considerations deeper 


_ than those of orderly business and employment. It 


was no zealot but about the most noted man with whom 
we talked who said: “If we are to avoid an eventual 
French Revolution in America we must stop the tenden- 
cy to concentrate the ownership and control of Amer- 
ican farms as well as American business, in 50,000 
hands.” 


ee 


fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 





The Long Life of Shrubs and Vines 


VER the grave of the old pioneer mentioned on 

this page last month, now almost overgrown with 

pines and forest growth, the periwinkle still makes 
a dense carpet of perpetual green. And around the 
grave the coralberry planted long ago has spread yard 
by yard and rod by rod until its rich colors are now 
seen far out in the nearby woods. The original peri- 
winkle, coralberry, and privet were planted there prob- 
ably seventy years ago. 


When we plant beauty, it often lasts a long time. 


A Thought for Today 


VAs BAT boots running if one is on the wrong road? 
Proverbs of England. 
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fm, .Sweet clover, alfalfa, or red clover. 
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- Farm Work For December 


Sow Oats in Open Furrow; Keep Cotton Dry; Shelter the Stock; Buy Seeds Early 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
to Be Done Without Delay 


HE one best place to store cotton is in the codp 

warehouse; the poorest is on the ground out in 

the weather. It loses nothing in value when in 
storage and cannot avoid losses in value if left exposed 
—losses that may run as high as $8 to $12 a bale. 

2. Shucked corn and _ threshed 
beans and peas require less storage 
space and are more easily protect- 
ed from weevils. Instructions for 
keeping seed free from _ insects 
while in storage will be sent free 
if you request them of your state 
extension service. 

3. Prune bunch grapes after the 
first hard freeze. Between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas is a good 
time. Take the prunings out of the vineyard and burn 
them clean, then re-tie the vines. 

4. Sow cabbage and lettuce seed for plants to set in 
February. Make hotbeds and coldframes for seed to 
be sowed soon after Christmas and start celery plants 
for the ‘spring crop in coldframes. 

5. The fallen twigs under persimmon, hickory, and 
pecan trees carry the eggs of the twig girdler that cut 
the limbs. If these twigs are all collected promptly 
and regularly and burned before the eggs hatch, then 
we will not have so much trouble from this tree muti- 
lator next fall. 

6. When we postpone breaking the land until spring, 
we lose those benefits that come from fall and winter 
plowing—burying humus-making trash, storage of 
moisture, killing insects and nut grass tubers, the 
good harrowing that Jack Frost does best, and having 
the land ready for prompt planting when spring arrives. 

7. When cutting trees this winter for wood or other 
purposes, be sure to remove the brush. If left in the 
woods it becomes a regular fire trap next spring and 
summer, and may cause heavy loss. 

8. Make sure not to graze too 
closely the early sowed fall grain. A 
limited amount of grazing now will 
not prevent later grazing or a crop 


2. Lime should be applied at least six months (a 
year would be better) before the above crops are 
sowed. 

3. Lime should be applied on top of freshly broken 
land and disked or harrowed so as to mix it well with 
the first few inches of the surface. 

4. Lime will benefit most of the heavy dark low- 
lands of the Coastal Plains if light applications are 
made. Sandy soils if not acid should be limed only 
for lime-loving crops. 

5. Magnesian or dolomitic limestone neutralizes soil 
acidity as well as calcic limestone and has the added 
value of supplying magnesia to soils deficient in this 
plant food. 

6. If used properly, dolomitic limestone will cause 
no injury. 


III. Protect Livestock From Wind 
and Rain 


i bees, sheltering or housing of livestock is a simple 
but much neglected matter in the South. Warmth 
and ventilation need be given little consideration. 
A shed closed tightly on the north, east, and -west, with 
a good roof and a dry floor well bedded, is sufficient 
for almost all livestock in our worst weather. 

Dairy cows and all young animals, especially, and 
all other livestock should have protection from wind, 
rain, and dampness. This does not mean closely 
housed all the time, for the more sunshine they 
get the better, but they should be protected from cold, 
damp winds and storms. ; 

Livestock will do better out in the open where they 
can seek the protection of buildings and brush or woods 
than in a closed stable or barn through which the wind 
whistles and the floors of which are damp and without 
sufficient bedding. 

Beef cattle being highly fed will do better out in the 
open without any shelter than confined closely in a 
barn in even a much colder climate than ours, but this 
does not mean that an open, dry shed for protection 


WHEN FIDO FAILS HIM! 


against rain and mud is not better than no protection 
at all. 

Dry, sunny quarters, well and cleanly bedded, are 
essential for all young animals. Dairy cows should 
have a shed closed on three sides with a dry floor kept 
well bedded. Sheep need protection from rains and 
snows and all livestock do better if not compelled to 
stand in and wade through mud when out in the open. 


Our livestock can be protected from wind, rain, and 
mud at less cost than our largest livestock producing 
sections can protect their animals from snow and ex- 
cessive cold in closed stables which must be ventilated. 


IV. Four Rules for Sowing Oats 
in December 
ie MAY be too late to get the best results from fall 
sowed oats but in South Carolina and middle and 
eastern North Carolina good results may be expected 
if they are in the ground by December 15 and the fol- 
lowing requirements for success are observed :— 

1. Make a well prepared seedbed with 2 or 3 inches 
of fine grained, mellow soil on the surface and firm 
soil beneath. 

2. Fertilize with a mixture carrying 16 pounds each 
of nitrogen and potash and 32 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. This may be had from 400 pounds of 4-8-4 fer- 
tilizer or 200 pounds of 8-16-8 fertilizer. Top-dress 
with 16 pounds nitrogen next March or earlier. 

3. Use clean seed of an adapted variety treated for 
smut, sowing 2% to 4 bushels to the acre. 

4. Sow only by the open furrow method, between 
November 1 and February 1. This requirement is 
extremely important. 

What is the “open furrow method”? It is almost 
the same thing as sowing in the water furrow—if you 
know what a water furrow is. The seed is sowed in 
the bottom of a broad, moderately deep furrow with 
a one-horse planter and the furrow left open with the 
seed covered from one-half inch to an inch. The cov- 
ering of the seed is automatically accomplished by the 

one-horse planter. When the oat 
plants begin to grow, they find them- 
selves in a comparatively deep fur- 
row, protected from wind and cold 





of grain next summer, but real close 
grazing at this time will often pre- 
vent both, 


9. To prevent washing of the land 
is always a most timely job, but espe- 
cially at this time when the heavy 
winter rains are just “around the 
corner.” Where terraces are needed 
and not yet made, make them now. 
Those not knowing how to proceed 
should consult the county agent. He 
will gladly help out. 

10. Here’s a round dozen reminders 
that are too timely and important to 
be left out :— 


1. Order seed and nursery catalogs early. 

2. Prune the scuppernongs at once. 

3. Breed cows now that are wanted at 
the pail next winter. 

4. Plant sweet peas in a deep trench. 

5. Leaves fallen from the trees are bet- 
ter manure than that from horse or cow. 
Don’t burn the leaves. 

6. Let’s sow wheat. We don’t have to 
send to Iowa to get home-grown flour. 

7. A plenty of litter will double the quan- 
tity of stable manure and keep the stock 
warm and productive. 

8 Cuitings from many shrubs, hedges, 
grapevines, and fig bushes should be made 
before Chrstmas. 

9. Plow down all trash and weeds in the 
garden and plow up the insects. 

10. Winter plowing kills many insects 
that destroy the roasting ears, tomatoes, 
and leafy plants, and also destroys cut- 
worms, 

11, Plant strawberry plants now and dew- 
berries and asparagus next March. 


_12. An implement shed will double the 
life of farm equipment. 


II. Six Rules for Liming 
Land 


PLAND clay or heavy soils 
should receive applications of lime 
heavy enough to neutralize the soil’s 
acidity before attempting to grow 








and in such a position that freezing 
does not lift them out of the ground. 
No effort is made to fill the furrow 
and it remains open through the win- 
ter, if not filled by heavy rains or 
other causes. The shovels may be 
from 8 to 12 inches wide and two 
may be attached to one stock for 
opening two .rows at a time in place 
of one. Some grain drills leave a 
slight open furrow over the grain 
after it is sowed but not deep enough 
to afford protection and not wide 
enough to avoid being filled by nat- 
ural causes. There are, however, 
specially designed drills with 1, 2, or 
more shovels that do satisfactory 
work, 


Open furrow sowed oats of a win- 
ter variety under average conditions 
may be sowed from September 1 on 
to the end of February with the as- 
surance of less _ winterkilling than 
from sowing any other way. Owing 
to this protection against winter- 
killing, farmers are finding that oats 
may be sowed in November, Decem- 
ber, and January by the open furrow 
method and make normal or better 
than normal yields. 


To all farmers who will be in need 
of hay or grain next spring we would 
say, use the open furrow method and 
sow oats now. Oats sowed by this 
method now will give grain or hay 
or both, and release the land for an- 
other profitable crop before the end 
of next year. If we do not sow oats, 
then the land will remain idle and 
wasting, we will make no hay or 
grain on the land, and we will be 
tempted to plant it in cotton next 
year. A trial of oats by the open 
furrow method may solve our farm 








hay and grain problems. 
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HOGS OF MEDIUM SIZE AND WELL FINISHED PRO- 
DUCE CARCASSES OF HIGH QUALITY 


“TT WAS the first time our bacon had 
ever tasted as good as ham,” said S. 
V. Kessler, a farmer, speaking with 
his county agent and myself. When asked 
how he had handled it he answered, “I fol- 
lowed your suggestions given at our meet- 
ing at the schoolhouse last season.” 


Kessler and about a dozen of his neigh- 
bors had gathered for the meeting. At this 
meeting, we outlined the methods used and 
recommended in the numerous demonstra- 
tions given annually by the writer. It was 
pointed out that first-class home pork can 
be produced only from hogs of medium 
size and good finish. Two hundred pounds 
is the ideal size. Heavy hogs, such as re- 
sult when stags or aged sows are fattened, 
should be converted into sausage and lard, 
since the cuts are so fat and of such coarse 
texture that the quality is poor. In only a 
few instances will any cuts except the hams 
be desirable for curing. 

“What is the ideal temperature for 
slaughtering?” was one of the questions 
asked at our meeting. “Thirty-six degrees 
is the ideal temperature,” I answered, “but 
on the farm we seldom have ideal tempera- 
ture.” An abundance of ice, heavy frosts, 
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on an oilstone, and finishing on a 
slick steel. In the absence of a steel, 
the back of a knife may prove fairly 
satisfactory as a substitute. A knife 
made of poor quality steel and not 
properly tempered will not retain a 
keen edge and will be unsatisfactory. 
It should be borne in mind that each 
15 minutes spent in sharpening knives 
will probably save 30 minutes in pork 
cutting. 


Usually after carcasses have been 
cooled overnight, they will be 
sufficiently firm to convert into 
neatly trimmed cuts. . A vessel 
filled with water kept almost at 
the boiling temperature and near 
at hand to put the knives into 
from time to time will aid 
materially in keeping the knives 
free from cold lard, thus facili- 
tating and speeding up the work. 


HAM PROPERLY TRIMMED. 
SQUARE TOP. 


NOTICE 


“It’s Hog Killin’ Time; Time to Cure Pork’? 


Farmer Kessler Tells How 


By GRADY SELLARDS 


some of the salt-sugar-saltpeter mixture in around the 
joints of the large pieces. The hams and shoulders were 
allowed to remain in cure 21% days to each pound, and 
the bacon 1% days to the pound, but no piece was 
allowed to stay in more than 28 curing days.” A curing 
day is any day above freezing—36 degrees Fahrenheit 
being ideal. 

After the curing had been finished, Kessler smoked 
his pork until the skin was cherry red in color, and the 
flesh side amber. Smoke from green hickory contributes 
an ideal flavor to cured products. Wrapping each piece 
of meat in heavy paper completed the task of preparing 
the home pork supply. Then began the process of 
aging, which largely accounts for the difference between 
the flavor of country and packer cured meat. 


Kessler said: “Our hams were soft and juicy. They 
would cook in 15 minutes, and had none of the charac- 
teristic hardness frequently seen in country hams. The 
flavor was the best of any hams I ever had. Another 
feature that was unusual was the absence of mold on my 
hams,” 

“How did you prevent mold?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “unless it 
was due to the fact that I took them out of my 








and the atmosphere so cold that most men _ 
will be seeking comfort at the fireside will 
be signs that the temperature is right. 


FTER the hogs have been slaughtered and cleaned, 
7 the carcasses should be hung up and allowed to 
chill thoroughly before being blocked and trimmed. 
“What's the objection to finishing the job of killing, 
cleaning, trimming, and salting in one day?” someone 
asked. “Because no man, regardless of how expert he 
may be, can do a neat job of trimming a warm carcass, 
and warm carcasses when salted down do not yield 
first-class cured products,” I answered. “In case of a 
rapid rise in temperature following slaughtering, it 
would be well to block out roughly the principal cuts, 
and lay the pieces on rock or concrete to assist in draw- 
ing out the animal heat.” 


Immediately after the carcass has been cleaned, it 
should be split down the center of the backbone, it was 
explained. This assists in the thorough chilling of the 
carcass. The cut can best be made with a sharp cleaver 
or axe, It may be done while the carcass is hanging, in 
which event a singletree, or notched gambrel, should be 
used so as to avoid the risk of the halves of the carcass 
falling to the ground on completion of the cut. 


“But you'll ruin the backbones if you cut it in that 
way,” another interrupted. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “But in so doing I provide a sub- 
stitute superior in every particular to the time honored 
backbones. Pork loin is not only the highest priced but 
is also the most delicious cut from the hog carcass. 
When backbones are cut out in the usual manner, the 
most delicious parts of the cut are left on other cuts of 
meat. And furthermore, chops and roasts cannot be cut 
from backbone. Another advantage of trimming out 
loins instead of backbone is that the surplus can often 
be disposed of to the local meat dealer at a much higher 
price than he will pay for backbone. I have talked with 
many dealers on this point and the average difference 
in the price paid for loin is from 8 to 10 cents a pound 
more than for backbone.” 


A CREDITABLE job of meat cutting can be ac- 
complished only with sharp knives. Too often the 
job is botched for this reason. The steps in properly 
sharpening the knives are filing, followed by whetting 


BACON PROPERLY TRIMMED 








A sharp knife kept in hot water will en- 
able the operator to make the cuts with 
a minimum of effort. 


The operation of blocking and trim- 
ming the carcass is begun by placing half 
of the carcass on a table or block and re- 
moving the shoulder, either between the 
third and fourth ribs or the fourth and 
fifth ribs, care being exercised to make 
the cut squarely. The neck bones and 
upper third of the shoulder are then re- 


smokehouse and hung them up in my attic near 
a metal roof where the intense heat absorbed 
by the roof kept them dry.” 

The absence of the excessive moisture, char- 
acteristic in smokehouses where pork has been 
cured, was the factor responsible in preventing 
mold. In this step there was an added ele- 
ment of protection that Kessler did not men- 
tion, that is, protection’ against insects. The 
hams were removed from the regular breeding 
place of meat eating insects. 

Hams, shoulders, and bacon should be wrap- 
ped-in a double layer of heavy paper, tied se- 
curely with a strong cord, and then placed in 
heavy cloth bags. The cured prod- 
ucts should be stored in a dark, dry 
place. The secure wrapping assists 
in keeping out skippers. 


I ESSLER tried also our sugges- 

tions on making and keeping 
sausage. This made it possible for 
him to have sausage late in the 
spring. He liked especially the mild 
flavor of the product, which was 
seasoned with the following mixture: 
1% ounce salt (8 level teaspoonfuls), 
¥%% ounce of black pepper (4 level tea- 
spoonfuls), 1% ounce of sage (2 level 
teaspoonfuls) with each 6 pounds of 





moved and the lower two-thirds shaped 
like a ham. The upper third is known as 
shoulder “butt, “Boston butt,” or other 
trade names. This may be cured as is 

the “picnic’—the shoulder cut proper } 
—or converted into sausage, preferably ; 
the latter. ( 


The ham is removed about two XX 
inches in front of the pelvic (or “line’”’) 

bone and perpendicular to the line of 
the leg when it is pulled back as far 
as possible. If the carcass has hung up 
over night on the gambrel, the leg will be about the 
proper position. This will make a square topped ham, 
as opposed to the long point usually seen on country 
hams. Removal of the long point prevents considerable 
waste—which is unavoidable if it is cured on the ham. 


Removal of the loin cut from the side about one-third 
of the distance from the top, trimming off the fat back, 
and evening up the bacon strip completes the operation 
of blocking and trimming the carcass. Then follows 
the more important step of properly curing the cuts. 


A LARD PRESS— 
EQUIPMENT 


Te county agent and I inquired of Kessler what 


plan he had followed in producing what he had 
termed “the best meat we ever had.” 


He answered: “I used 714 pounds of salt, 234 pounds 
of sugar, and 2 ounces of saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
of meat, which is the proportion recommended in your 
plan. Each piece of meat was rubbed thoroughly with 
the mixture to start the curing. Care was used to work 





meat. The meat should be 3% lean 
and % fat. The seasoning ingredients 
and meat should be mixed before the 
meat has been ground. This facili- 

tates thorough and even mixing. 

The sage should be dried thorough- 

ly in an oven and finely ground, 
; since moist sage is apt to promote 
/ spoiling. Some folks prefer red 
to black pepper. In case it is used, 
it should be dried and finely ground 
and used in much smaller quanti- 
ties than is recommended of black 
pepper. Kessler stuffed his sausage in cloth bags, 
smoked it with green hickory, and then dipped each pack- 
age in melted paraffine. This made each bag air-tight. 
When this procedure is followed, the sausage should be 
smoked sufficiently to dry out the product. Usually, 
this can be done in one day. Another precaution that 
should be observed is to make the bags small, prefer- 
ably not more than 1% inches in diameter. 

Sausage may be stuffed in casings, which are avail- 
able at many of the pork packing plants. Some farmers 
prepare their own casings. This can easily be done by 
drawing the small intestines between the fingers and 
blade of an axe or old saw blade. The intestine is then 
inverted and as much as possible of the lining scraped 
off. The casing is then placed in a solution of strong 
salt water to soak until the remaining membranes have 
been loosened. This material is then scraped off and 
the casings rubbed dry and placed in salt until ready to 
use. The sausage can best be stuffed by a regular 
stuffing machine. 
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Do You Really Wish a Bet- 
ter Farm System? 


OTS of folks, says Zeno Moore, com- 
plain that their “sales crops only” 
plan of farming is ruining them, and yet 
if a change is suggested, they make so 
many excuses that 
Zeno thinks they are 
trying ten times 
harder not to change 
than to change. 


“Most farmers that 
I know can argue 
convincingly that 
they are ‘losing 
ground’ and cannot 
ZENO MOORE go on in the same 
way,” he says. “Yet 
if you suggest a change to one of these 
men, suggesting that he cease to cultivate 
some of those low-yielding acres and let 
them grow both feed and fertility, why in 
most cases you’ll arouse his contempt. His 
answer will generally be along this line: 
‘But that'll take money.’ ‘I haven’t got 
the money.’ ‘I have to cultivate all my 
land.’ ‘I work tenants, and I couldn’t get 
them to change.’ 


“Now a rational conclusion is, that he 
hopes he may find some way to keep on 
doing as he has been doing—that is, los- 
ing money—and that he will keep on—at 
least as long as the credit man will let 
him.” 





The Livestock Train Con- 
verted Him 


‘| HAVE been growing cotton for a liv- 
ing for 30 years and never made 
money on it except under the unnatural 
conditions brought about by the World 
War.” So said N. W. Powell of Wake 
County, N. C. “The only time I ever 
made money,” he continues, “was when I 
held my cotton for four years, waiting for 
good prices. I could not have held my 
cotton if I had not been making a living 
at home. There are too many people 
growing cotton and they are growing too 
much—selling it now for 10 cents when it 
has already cost them 15 to 20 cents per 
pound to make it. 


“Tt’s strange,” said Mr. Powell, “how 
long it takes a man to learn a lesson. It 
took me 30 years to learn my cotton les- 
son. It’s queer, too, how I learned it. 
That livestock train run by the Atlantic 
Coast Line turned the trick. 

“Tt was this way: I was looking at the 
cow and cow feed exhibit. There was 
the cow and there was the feed required 
for a year—feed that I could produce, too, 
and am producing. Then there was for- 
age and silage—nothing that I couldn’t 


grow and nothing that I am not growing 
now. 

“T am reasonably cow-minded, and have 
both feed and pastures. In fact, I have 
all that I need to make my place a live- 
stock farm—everything except fences and 
cows, and I am trying to buy them now 
and make a start toward getting away 
from cotton and tobacco. I’m tired of 
waiting eleven months to get pay for my 
year’s work, and half the time getting no 
pay at all. 

“Livestock gives me something to sell 
every week—and every day, if I want it 
that day. We need to make more North 
Carolina farms like those in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. They can’t grow 
cotton and tobacco there, and they are 
better off than farmers in any other sec- 
tion I know of.” 





Helping Neighbors Who 
Are in Need 


S I sit by a crackling oakwood fire 

tonight, while the wind and rain are 
raging outside, I think with a heavy heart 
of.those who are not blessed with so 
much even as a fire to sit by. In almost 
every neighborhood this year there are 
persons or families who must have the 
help of their more fortunate neighbors 
or suffer greatly from actual want. It 
will be a reproach to our profession of 
Christianity if we keep our minds so 
much upon ourselves that we neglect the 
destitution of neighbors who are less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 

I have in mind, as I write, a poor old 
Negro man who was found dead in his 
shanty not long ago. Living alone, he had 
died alone and had been dead more than 
a week when found accidentally by a 
passer-by. 


No human being will ever know how 
that poor old Negro suffered before death 
relieved him. Everyone about was so 
busy with his own affairs that he didn’t 
have time to be a neighbor to lonely Un- 
cle June and ask if he had food or needed 
help in any way. 


Some of us may wonder if our neglect 
of the poor within our reach will not be 
held against us at the great Judgment 
bar. That our failure to help the destitute 
will surely be held against us is made 
clear in the familiar Scripture, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not unto the least of these.” 


Whatever else in these hard and dis- 
tressing times we may plan for ourselves, 
let us not leave out the kind of giving to 
the needy that is far better than receiv- 
ing things for ourselves. 

MRS. W. D. 

Bladen County, N. C. 








Getting Two Papers? 


F YOU are, why don’t you let us stop one of them so you can get the 

other for a longer time? All you have to do is to send us the two address 
labels and tell us you'd like to have a little merger of your subscriptions. 
We'll be glad to add up the balance of time due you on each and let you 
have one paper for the combined time still due on the two. Or you can fill 
in the blank below and mail it to us :— 

Dear Sir:—I am getting two copies of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist every time. They come addressed as follows :— 
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You have merged.your papers, now please merge my subscriptions. 


Yours very truly, 
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Dairying, Hogs, Poultry, Feed Crops and 
Cotton pay this farmer 14% 
on his investment 


A herd of registered Jerseys, a beautiful flock of White 
Leghorns, litters of growing pigs, feed crops of grain sorghum, 
Sudan, Red Top Cane, with cotton on the side, a vegetable 
garden and orchard—a nice substantial home, all conveniences, 
including piano and radio, and a net income from his farm of 
$5,000.00 a year. That's Mr. Echols’ reward from farming on 
the South Plains of Texas! 


The Land of Opportunity 


There are millions of acres of rich virgin soil available on 
the South Plains at $30 to $50 an acre. Soil that has never felt 
the plow, stored with fertility by nature, ready to produce feed 
crops, grain, corn, cotton, live stock, poultry, on a paying basis. 
An abundant supply of pure water at 20 to 25 feet depth. 
Close to good, year ‘round markets—among progressive, hos- 
pitable neighbors—a land that offers a prosperous, happy future 
to farmers with vision, ability and ambition. 


Come to the South Plains of Texas 


Make the home of your dreams, where you and your chil- 
dren will get the benefit of constantly enhancing land values. 
Where you can enjoy a profit from your labor and investment, 
and live in a healthful, invigorating climate. 


Free Booklet 


To tell you the many things you want to know about this 
wonderful country, we have prepared a booklet—‘‘Farm Life 
on the South Plains’—profusely illustrated, loaded with facts 
about soil, climate, crops, land values, labor costs, living condi- 
tions—a complete, true picture of what you will find here. 

Clip and mail the coupon below for your copy—any special 
information that you may want will be cheerfully furnished on 
request. 
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The Spokesman, 
The Seuth Plains, Inc., Dept. P.F.-1 
Lubbock, Texas. 


The SOUTH PLAINS of TEXAS 


SOUTH PLAINS OF TEXAS.” 


Name 


(1049 R) 


A $5,000 a Year 
South Plains Farmer 


MR.R. E. ECHOLS « » DAWSON COUNTY 






Please send me your book, “FARM LIFE ON THE 
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foe Te ef You Havent Any Poor Land, Don’t Read What 


Lespedeza Can Do For It 


MAIDS OF Bowen TO QUEEN By C.L. NEWMAN can easily be saved, and enough 
The blonde (left) is Miss Louise to sell to make © g Profit 


Elliott, the brunette (right) is from the land.” 

Miss Jean Lefler. They are, as eee , 

you ig 4-H club members—in- ——— i 

terested in things that make the Ee SESS : eo > 

soil make better crops that make ye . nthe tw ot B. 1. 


alls 0s Migr ig arte é Phillips we found 14 acres 

happier people. : “ that had been sowed to 20 pounds 

as of sweet clover, 8 pounds of red 

clover, and 6 pounds of lespe- 

deza. The soil ranged from 

light sandy loam to clay loam 

and had been well prepared for 

seeding. We could not find 

enough red clover on the 14 

acres to fill a wheelbarrow and 

the sweet clover was little if 

any better. But the lespedeza 

was more than a foot high in 

many places and there was al- 

most a_ stand from the six 

pounds of seed. We judged that 

the field would produce a ton of 

‘s : hay to the acre and at no cost 

“ OME down and s : Sy i ae other than sowing the seed and 

see Stanly Coun- ss stil . af . ; fed,” says M. W. Mabry who harvesting. 

ty’s more than < iS — . : got two tons per acre. III 


20,000 acres of lespe- 3 — ' DS Wiiee® eent ealte thin he ERE’S the testimony given 
deza!” ‘i . ee .& : a : ‘“Jespedeza laugh.” All three by C. P. Pickler :— 
3 ist : . " Gas : bundles grew after cotton. 
This was the call that ~ x . . : Rie: The small — eeew “T now make twice as much 
n ‘ TFA SS SASS : $3 = eS ‘ on square rod where no les- : 
came from Oscar H. ; : ~S Ok. SS = : {: audieex “tard preceded the cot- corn to the acre as I did before 
Phillips a few weeks : . ee Fe es : ton. The two large bundles I sowed lespedeza. I keep twice 


ago. No one responded. = oo pert: Bs ae Ig & F : at sg atte Mer OB gest as many head of livestock and 
“Come see our lespe- Be eS Oe #. a ae the cotton. feed them better at less cost 
eal ts ts whipped ce A “3 — yy 5 TPS ee 3 than I did before I learned about 
“ I 3 ae : r ‘ : & Thirty - one_ bushels lespedeza. I now average 40 bushels of 
the drouth,” came a : roa , '\ Ras per acre. This field corn per acre and have made as high as 
e - " : , : i , . of wheat was grown — s 
second call much louder ee 2 AES ; Mie “excgee by Safley Bros., Stan- 60. Some people say this is not a corn 
than the first. “Our = a E: eu Tee S ns Ae «oly County, after a county. It is for me. Lespedeza is the 
farmers have something LR mene fe. dy a Ee Sess np ll agg and easiest crop to care for that I have ever 
you would enjoy seeing. 5 dy RS x ial” B Ste) _# Ay ae ‘a grown, and all other crops grow better 
Tome before it’s all aces ed a i we gee SEES ccomeente after it. It cures into good hay better 
eowested.” Pe Laie aie . — seein rane : than any other crop and nothing equals 
it as a dry weather crop. 
“Let it get a start and it is hard to 
: — ee keep it down by grazing. Cows keep 
we were hurrying from farm to farm, oo 2% S Saue ee ; ; or at 3 on giving milk and a plenty of it in the 
viewing fields of lespedeza and other oii 7 z < : cas ~S winter time with very little grain if 
fields where crops were growing after . — fe ASS laos on 4 they have plenty of lespedeza hay. 
lespedeza. Here were fields producing —— oor. eset yy Fe PTA “I threshed 237 bushels of oats from 
more and better corn than they had me se yi ae J? : _ : 4 31% acres of lespedeza-and-red-clover 
ever produced before, and doing this as 9 ee ex ee ti : stubble and made 297 bushels of Ful- 
in the year 1930—a vear that will break OF Mias.s Es te ; ; caster wheat on 15 acres that was in les- 
4 : : at ¥ ; : 4 pedeza the summer before. Lespedeza 
makes heavy yields in dry years—seems 
to get on with mighty little water.” 
IV 
" ID you make a mistake in grow- 
# é ing lespedeza?’’ was asked P. E. 
lespedeza this year. And did n , ps y Miller :-— 
need to go very far on the day’s jour- ‘ : 
neying to be convinced that lespedeza 
was king of all Stanly County crops, 
destined to banish poor land and to 
multiply herds and flock om the . 4 4 oe - LESPEDEZA MADE THE DIFFERENCE 
magic bounty springing up from the - , ; a L. L. Tucker 


We went—in mid-October. From 
seven o'clock one morning until dark 


into the conversation whenever drouth 
is mentioned throughout the lifetime of 
present day farmers. 


Mr. Phillips estimates that Stanly 
County farmers sowed 20,000 acres in 


“Not a bit of it! Soil building is our 
(Concluded on page 15) 


} (left) grew two bundles 
wherever lespedeza_ rules. On : <a ae | : F ee wheat on one square rod after lespedeza that 

. ’ ; Z cs 3 was cut for hay. O. D. Morton’s one bundle 
was the yield of a square rod that had not 
grown lespedeza Both men are Stanly 
County farmers. 


farms it is— 
main crop in 

main crop in 
maim crop 
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More than 75 per cent of the farms sa ella aa Caine AO 
of the county now grow this pasture, “AND THIS IS LESPEDEZA! SURELY LOOKS 
hay, seed, and soil improving crop—a : ooum. : See 
a ars vf “i ~ 7 : A group of Gaston County farmers investigating Stanly 
really and truly 4-in-1 crop that defies flood and drout , I 


ounty lespedeza. 
and reseeds itself as readily as ragweed and crabgrass. 


Here are some of the reasons that make us strong for 
lespedeza—direct testimony of some of the dozen or two 
Stanly County farmers visited 

I 


N 1925 L. Q. Goodman found himself in possession 


the same land from oats or other small grain after 
winter grazing, and the lespedeza improves the 
land marvelously, while corn makes it poorer. 

“T have tried nothing,” he continued, “that 
equals lespedeza as a soil improver. It costs less 

of 40 acres of poor land. Part of it was in wheat in to get it started and makes more feed with least 
which lespedeza was sowed in the late winter. The care. I find that it does best on cultivated land— 
poorest part was put in beans and peas. Now the land land that was plowed the previous year and sowed 
produces nearly double what it did before. Mr. Good- to small graineither in the fall or spring. For 
man says a lespedeza crop pays better thana corn crop. summer and fall pasture or hay it beats any other 
From lespedeza a crop of hay or grain can be made on crop I have tried. All seed needed for home use 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 





or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agricul- 
tural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and individ- 
ual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use and endorse 
every claim made for the BOSTROM, and so will you, 
after using it; our unqualified money-back guarantee 
settles that. WRITE TODAY for illustrated description 
of Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money back 
order blanks, or better still, RDER NOW before 
heavy rains set in, Weight i5 pounds. NEW LOW 
PRICE $20.00. 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 

522 Stenewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 


K. SHUMWAY'S 
00 Vegetables and 
Flowers of Superior Quality 
New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results. 

Extra packages sent free for trial with 
each seed order. 

FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 &. First St., Rockford, Ill. = ; 














When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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2 Copper Steel Wire ¥ 

ry i ne 
Ses: A “STi T e. ty a WIRE 
4 fence 
C or at least 
TWICE as_ long 
as fence 
= ves half your 
ence maser! Get 
New talog 
i slery, Beociog 
Notting, Stee! Posts, Gates, BarbWire and 

spany other farm ai b needs, r 
rom factory. Freight id. Over a million 
roo mete mere Free. 7 TES} 

Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dot5572C. Memphis, 
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DRY soon 


ALL GOOD QUALITY MATERIALS 
No Voile, Scrim or Crepe. 20 Yds. 
Dress Prints, Gingham, Chambray, 
etc. All beautiful new patterns, 2 to 
5 yard lengths. Suitable for Dresses, 
Aprons, Children’s Garments, 
REE—I! Piece of Beautiful Siiver: 
ware with Each cueue 2 Bundles 
(40 Yds.) only $3.89. Send No 
Money. Order Now. Pay postman 
amount plus few cents postage when 
delivered. Money back if not pleased, 
4-B-SUPPLY CO., Dept. 6, Thompsonville, 


EXPLODINGE 
WEDGE 


Big Money Jor Agents ~ 
Guaranteed to split at kinds of timber. 
Cocos ron pa owed to any address in U.S. 

y order, check or cash to 


___Men Wanted 


on eee, our F sallvend fare to Nashville. Let uo Ly train yon %, 
pert aytomobile mechanic an a ood 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. “gi For fi ree booklet™ write 


Nashville 4 Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tean, 








MAN'F'G CO. 
7716 mS 
Prrvespasn. Pa 

















Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W 


HOLLAND 


Commonplace Careers 


TROUBLED reader writes me thus: 

“How can I be happy in an ordi- 
nary place and amid the most ordinary 
duties ?” 





Since I happe.: to 
live in the midst of 
commonplace duties, 
I will try to tell her, 
and hundreds of oth- 
ers, how I attempt 
to compose myself. | 
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I often imagine 
had I greater pow- 
ers, or greater re- | 
sponsibilities, or a larger salary, I might 
be happier. When such a mood comes 
over me I recall the fact that the great- 
est being who ever lived upon this planet 
“had nowhere to lay His head.” I re- 
member that President Wilson, during 
the terrible days of the World War, slip- 
ped into a movie one night to get away 
from people. As soon as he was discov- 
ered a cry arose demanding a speech. He 
said, “My friends, you are not looking at 
the President of the United States to- 
night. You see only a very tired man 
who is trying to forget his problems.” 








JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Really, there are no fortunate people, 
if by that word you mean people whose 
lives are free from burdens and cares 
and disappointments. 


When Jesus of Nazareth laid down the 
constitution for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
in the fifth chapter of Matthew, He placed 
His faith in the happiness and success of 
human lives in mental attitudes and moral 
altitudes. Commonplaceness can be lifted 
into uncommonness of quality anywhere 
on earth, once we begin to measure worth 
in the scales of Christ. 

| (ite | a 

Right where you are can be the horizon 
of Heaven. Very few of us cannot have 
at least a few good books. While some 
are denied the joys of human love, and 
others are made to suffer because of the 
treachery of lovers, on the whole, prac- 
tically everybody can find enough joy to 
sing now and then a snatch of a happy 
song. ; 


Dr. Grenfell, one of the conspicuous 
characters of the world, physician and 
missionary to the fisher folk off the coast 
of Labrador, wrote this line: “If I were 
annihilated tomorrow I would know that 
I had already found the supreme joys 
of human life. I have had books and 
games and animals, the sea and travel 
and friendship. To those have been add- 
ed the supreme joys which a wife and 
child can bring. I have had many op- 
portunities to help other people over hard 
places. This last, the joy of kindness, is 
in a way the greatest in life, for it is 
always within reach of every human be- 
ing.”” No neig..borhood can be so dreary 
as to preclude the happy opportunity of 
kindness and helpfulness. 


1749 


I confess that I can always find in the 
teachings and personality of Christ suf- 
ficient inspiration to right me in my 
mental attitudes toward my personal life 
and the lives of others, 

To me it is a suggestion of infinite 
meaning that when the Perfect Man came 
to this earth He encountered poverty, hard 
labor, misunderstandings, and _ finally 
martyrdom. Yet, in the midst of terrific 
hostile environment He found the highest 
satisfaction attainable in doing good, and 
carried it to the perfect height of receiv- 
ing pleasure in forgiving His enemies. 


It is my belief that no station in life 
is so lowly that it cannot be lifted up into 
gladness, and a good measure of happiness, 
through the reactions of prayer, kindness, 
and helpfulness. 
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FEEDING 
MANUAL 


endorsed by 
LEADING 
LIVESTOCK 
AUTHORITIES 


Every Farmer, dairyman, 
livestock raiser should have a copy! 


| revs for greater profit is a subject of vital interest to every farmer, 
dairyman or rancher. No longer is the feeding of livestock a haphazard 

uess. Facts have been established which prove that certain feeds properly 
Cionded give certain results. Ir has been proven that COTTONSEED 
MEAL properly fed produces greater gains, in quicker time at less cost 
when fed to beef cattle and hogs, increases the milk flow and decreases 
the cost of feeding dairy cows, and is invaluable in feeding the lamb 
and ewe for a greater lamb and wool crop. Do you know how to feed 
COTTONSEED MEAL for greater profit. This book gives rations and 
feeding information that has been endorsed by leading livestock authorities 
all over the U.S. A. It costs you nothing. Why nor sign and mail the 
coupon below. There’s no obligation and it may mean much to you. 





Every dairy farmer and livestock feeder needs 


the authoritative, practical feeding informa- 19 ees 
PRACTIC 


tion this book contains. Sign the coupon now. 

0 BD BD SD SD 0 0 8 8 I OSS SVMS 2e2aaqme! 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED Propucts AssociATION 
1408 Santa Fe Bldg. Columbia, South Carolina 

Dallas, Texas Columbia National Bank Bldg. C-330 


Please send me your bulletif, “1930 Feeding Practices.” 








Name___— See 


Address 3 ee. pate ea 








County ee: State 


oe 











The leading breeds of cattle aré advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and displ ay ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 


















For Farm Relief! 


Numerous farmers, instead of selling grain 
at low prices, are grinding it for feed. A 
Stover Hammer Mill permits you to turn 
losses into profits. Cheap grain and rough- 
age can be easily converted into high priced 
animal products. 20% can be saved by grind- 
ing small grain—33'3% by grinding roughage. 
Numerous exclusive features found on no 
other mill. Write us for prices, literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 











STOVER MFG. 


& ENGINE CO. 


62 Lake Street 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
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N A certain Friday the 13th - 

of a spring month eight per- 

sons gathered at Surrey 
Hall, an old Virginia estate,.for a 
week end house party. The host- 
ess was Alma Brent, a wealthy 
young widow. Helen Payne, her 
secretary, was helping her enter- 
tain, and the six guests included 
|Jimmy Parr, a former baseball 
|player, and Julia his wife; Irene 
| Trevor, a successful actress from 
London, getting ready to make her 
'New York debut; Lord Rupert 


Who 
Killed 
Alma 


Brent? 








Corbyn, an Englishman in business 





in New York; Hugh Brent, Al- 
ma’s nephew-in-law and presump- 
tive heir; and John Bannister, 

In.conversation with Irene, Bannister revealed the 
real purpose of his visit. Surrey Hall had belonged to 
the Bannisters for generations but had for years been 
leased, first to “Plunger” Dunbar, a gambler, and for 
six years to Mrs. Brent. John had recouped the family 
fortunes and wanted possession of the place at the 
expiration of the lease, which would be in a few 
months, but Alma claimed to have an unrecorded 
option given by his father, and she was determined to 
exercise that option. John had come to Surrey Hall 
to see if he could do in person what he had failed to 
do by correspondence—persuade Alma to give him 
possession, 


About 4 o’clock next morning the household was wak- 
ened by a woman’s screams, coming apparently from 
Alma’s room. The four men reached the corridor out- 
side her rooms simultaneously; and when Alma did 
not answer, they opened her door to find her stabbed 
to the heart. No trace of an intruder nor of the knife 
with which she was killed could be found, either by the 
guests in the house or by Sheriff Oliver or Coroner 
Britz, but a bloodstained handkerchief marked with a 
“B” was found on the floor 
near Alma’s bed. Oliver and 
Britz decided to question the 
members of the party one 
by one and chose to do this ® 


in Alma’s upstairs sitting V1 


room, next to her bedroom. 


As Helen had been a perma- 
nent member of the house- 
hold, it was decided to ques- 
tion her first. Dr. Britz 
found her in the garden 
with Hugh, and when he 
asked her to come upstairs, 
Hugh gave her a meaning 
look and imperceptibly shook his head. Her answering 
glance meant that she understood—but what was their 
secret? (Here the story continues.) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Missing Option, a Cancelled Check, a Blood-stained 
Handkerchief, and Corbyn’s Engagement 


> OW,” began the coroner, as Helen seated her- 

self, “we want to ask you a good many questions 
about the guests here in the house. I’m going to be 
frank with you from the beginning and tell you that, 
after looking things over, as we see it now, Mrs. Brent 
must have been killed by somebody whose room is on 
this east corridor. That is, if Mr. Parr’s statement is 
true—and we believe it is. But we are going to take 
no chances. We want to learn all that we can about 
all of the guests. What can you tell us of the Parrs? 
We'll begin with them.” 

“Very little, I’m afraid,” the girl answered. “I met 
them for the first time when they arrived yesterday. I 
never saw them before. They were friends of Mrs. 
Brent when she was in New York this winter. You 
know, perhaps, that she spent about three months up 
there and has been home for only about two or three 
weeks.” 

“Yes, I knew that she had been away. Then you 
can think of no reason why the Parrs should be in any 
way implicated ?” 

“No indeed. None at all.” 

Dr. Britz nodded. “That’s all I want to know about 
them—for the present. Now about Miss Trevor? Is 
she an old friend? Was she in New York with Mrs. 
Brent ?” 


“No. Mrs. Brent just met her yesterday.” 


“Yes? Then how did it happen that she was invited 
here to stay?” 


} ELEN considered for some time before she re- 

plied. “I don’t know,” she said slowly, still hesi- 
tating. “I’ve wondered a good deal myself.” She 
stopped speaking again. Then, her mind made up, 
she continued: “I can’t help feeling that it is, in a way, 
disloyal to talk of her affairs, but if it will help you to 
get to the bottom of what has happened, I think that I 
should. Mrs. Brent didn’t like Miss Trevor and 
don’t think that Miss Trevor cared at all for Mrs. 
Brent. I’ve never understood just why she was invited 
down here, nor why she should have accepted the 
invitation.” 

Again Helen fell silent. Then, “I might as well tell 
you the whole thing, as I know it,” she decided. “Mrs. 
Brent was very much interested in Lord Corbyn—and 
Lord Corbyn is engaged to Miss Trevor, This past winter, 
in New York, Corbyn and Mrs. Brent were together a 








LORD RUPERT 
CORBYN 


great deal. So much, that one of the society papers 
printed a paragraph suggesting an engagement. Miss 
Trevor was playing in London at the time. She's an 
actress, you know, and didn’t arrive in New York until 
after Mrs. Brent came back home. When Mrs. Brent first 
got here, I’m sure that she had no intention of asking 


Miss Trevor down. Then, about 10 days ago, she de-. 


ay the Thirteent 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1930, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


cided to do so. Why, I don’t know. But I do know 
that the whole week end was arranged for Miss Trevor 
and Lord Corbyn. Mrs. Brent waited to ask anyone 
else until she found whether they were going to accept.” 
The two men exchanged glances. 

“Do you think that Lord Corbyn was—as they say— 
entangled in any way?” the coroner inquired. 

Helen smiled at the word. “Naturally, I don’t know.” 


R. BRITZ returned her smile. “And Lord Cor- 
byn, what do you know of him?” 

“Not much more than you do. Except that he’s 
English, engaged to Miss Trevor and in America to 
try to make money, I can’t tell you a thing. He’s an- 
other of them that I met yesterday for the first time.” 

“And you say that you have no idea how far things 
had gone between him and Mrs. Brent?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Then that ends that. Now let’s see who is next on 
our list. Bannister. Can you tell me anything about 
him ?” 

“Yes, a good deal. 
of this place.” 

“Well, d me for an old fool,’ Captain Oliver 
ejaculated. ‘Excuse me, Miss Payne, that cuss word 
just slipped out,” he apologized hastily. “No wonder his 
face is familiar. I knew him when he was a little boy, 
and his daddy before him—and then didn’t even recog- 
nize him downstairs. I must be getting doty. Fine 
people, the Bannisters, Britz. All of them moved away 
from down here in the county before your time, but 
there was a time when the Bannisters were the big 
people around here. Wonder that he was one of Mrs. 
Brent’s guests. Excuse me for saying it, Miss Payne, 
but you know people around here—the old families 
in the county, I mean—weren’t any too fond of Mrs. 
Brent. Sort of looked on her as an outsider and 
resented her being here at Surrey Hall.” 

“J. realize that perfectly,” Helen answered. “I dis- 
covered it two years ago—almost as soon as I came 
here as secretary.” 

“How did Mrs. Brent and Johnny Bannister—he 
must be Johnny—get to be friends?” the sheriff con- 
tinued, all interest now that he had discovered who 
Bannister was. 

“You'd hardly call them friends. Mr. Bannister came 
down here on business, really.” 

“Yes?” 

“There has been a lot of correspondence between him 
and Mrs. Brent about Surrey Hall. I’ve typed a dozen 
or more letters to him. Apparently, Mr. Bannister has 
made a lot of money and, not unnaturally, wanted his 
place back when Mrs. Brent’s lease expired. She didn’t 
want to give it up. Wanted to buy. She had an option.” 


To begin with, he’s the owner 








te $e. don’t say so! ‘That certainly surprises me, ]} 
wonder how ‘she ever got old man Bannister to 
give her one? She must have had him where the hair 
was short to get that out of him. Reckon he musi 
have been in a hole and had to rent the place out and 
she wouldn’t do business on any other terms. Was this 
option ever recorded in the clerk’s office at the court- 
house ?” 

“No, it wasn’t. Mr. Bannister—this Mr. Bannister’s 
father—didn’t want it to be. At least, so Mrs. Brent 
wrote in one of her letters. He was sort of proud, | 
suppose, and didn’t want it known to the public. That's 
why the lease has a clause in it making it impossible to 
sell the property during her 
tenancy without her consent 
She told me that she intended 
to record the option just be- 
fore her lease expired and 
then buy the place.” 

“I see,” Captain Oliver put 
in. “I thought that option 


Was 
couldn’t be on record. Every- 
It the body in the county would 
have been talking about it if 
Suave 


it had been.” 
Corbyn? 











Helen took up her story 
again. “Mr. Bannister offered 
her every sort of inducement 
to surrender the option, but 
she wouldn’t give it up. That's 
why he came down—to try to 
do personally what he hadn't 
been able to do by letter.” 

“Have you ever seen the option?” 

“T’ve seen it often enough—the outside of it—but 
I’ve never read it. She kept it in a steel strong box, 
along with a lot of other papers, in that bottom drawer 
over there,’ Helen told him, nodding her head toward 
the mahogany secretary between the windows. 

“Is the box locked?” 

~V es. 


locked.” 

“Have you got a key?’ 

“No, I haven't. I have keys 
to nearly everything else here, 
but Mrs. Brent never gave 
me one to that box. She 
always kept that herself. I'll 
get it.” Helen half rose 
from her seat, then remem- 
bering what was in the next 
room—for the moment she 
had forgotten—sank back in 
her chair. “Would you mind 
getting it? I don’t...” 

“Sit still. Sit still. Ill go,” Captain Oliver offered, 
getting up. “Where will I find it?” 

“On the key ring in her handbag.” 


She always kept it 


’ 


FTER the sheriff had gone, closing the door be- 

hind him, Helen went over to the secretary. 
“While he’s looking for the key, I might as well get 
the box out,” she explained, as she stooped and opened 
the bottom drawer. “Here it is.” She lifted out an 
oblong, felt-covered box and placed it on a big blotter 
on the open secretary. “Look Dr. Britz!” she cried out 
excitedly. “Somebody has been in it! The lock’s 
broken !” 

Dr. Britz jumped up and hurried to her side. 
“Sheriff!” he called out to the man in the next room. 
“Sheriff! No need to look for the key. Somebody 
has broken open the box.” 

“You say that somebody has broken open the box?” 
Captain Oliver demanded as he came through the door. 

“Yes. Forced the lock. Come here and look at it.” 

For a moment, while the sheriff and Helen were 
examining the broken lock, Dr. Britz stood silent, 
thinking. 

“Unless I’m entirely on the wrong trail,’ he an- 
nounced slowly, “it’s a waste of time to look for the 
option in that box.” 

“Why?” Helen and Captain Oliver demanded at the 
same time, going ‘back to their chairs and preparing 
to listen to the coroner’s theory. 

“Because you won't find it. It isn’t there and it 
wasn’t there last night. If it had been, Mrs. Brent 
would be alive now, not lying in there, stabbed to 
death.” 

“You're figuring too fast for me. 
you,” the sheriff admitted. 

Dr. Britz smiled. “I may be wrong,” he said, “but 
let’s look and see whether the paper is there or not. 
He opened the lid and peered inside. The box was 
almost filled with papers. 


I don’t follow 


YING on top of them was a cloth covered book. 
“What's this?” He lifted it out and opened 1t. 
“Looks like a book of snapshots. Wonder why she 
put them away so carefully? Do you know, Miss 
Payne?” he inquired, handing it over to her. 

“T recognize the book, but I’ve no idea why she put 
it in there unless it was just to weight down the papers. 
We came across it one day just after she got back 
from New York, when we were clearing out the draw- 
ers in a desk downstairs that we had not had use for 
before. It was among a lot of old plunder that the 
last tenant, Mr. Dunbar, I believe his name was, must 
have left behind him. Just the pictures of a lot of 
people, with their names and (Continued on page 21) 
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Post Yourself with this 
Remarkable fatalog 


Gives new methods of doubling the income 
per acre of feed. How ROWELL Hammer- 


Ground roughage saves grain, grows more 


pork, increases milk, finishes fat stock for 
market in less time. ” How Rowell Hammer 
Mills, improved to the minute, do better 
grinding with less expense, time and trouble. 


A ROWELL for Any Farm 

Rowell No. 1 Whip-It, and our new No. 10 
hammer mills are especially serviceable with 
small electric motors on electrified farms. 
They grind and elevate automatically, saving 
fully half the labor expense. No. 10 also 
equipped for small gas engine or tractor power. 
Prices very low. Send for Catolog No. 50 today, 

THE I. B. ROWELL CO. 
1305 Lincoln Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


GEORGE A. WESTBROOK 
Charlotte, N. C 











30 DAY 


We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING gh 30 day trial. 
{ entintactoey costs $2.50. If not. costs ine Horeehide 
trop FREE. STERLING co. NR-14 ALTIMORE MD. 


FREE 











Holiday Club Bargains 


See Page 2 for wonder-bargains 
in magazines. Your opportunity 
to save money—send your order 


today. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
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Turn Idle Acres Into 
Profit and— 





Save Time one Money On Other 


Disking Jo 
Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
wood land, drained swamps, heavy orchard god. etc., into 
big crop producing acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY 
Bush & Bog Plow,and Harrow. 
For this sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
easily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
too tough for the average plow or harrow. 
The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 
row is an investment that pays for itself many times 
over because it makes productive land out of waste land. 
Equipped with heat treated disks of cutlery steel forged 
sharp for better work and longer service. They’re un- 
conditionally guaranteed for 3 years. For all tractors, 
also 2 end 4 mules. 
Mr. A. W. Moore of Southport, N. C., writes— 

“| have been clearing new land for the past fifteen 

years. During that time | have used almost every kind 
of plow. The Bush and Bog harrow purchased from you 
is the only one that was satisfactory. With a Bush and 
Bog Cutaway Harrow, it makes clearing new land a 
real pleasure.’’ 
Mail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage,’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 
Flow and Harrow and other Clark "C utaway’’ farm im- 
pierrents. 


Clar. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

369 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Send me FREE catalog and FREE book, 
and Its Tillage.’’ 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Books 


“The Soll 


Ey EOE AAI ECE Berry hr Pree POA Th Are 
Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows and Plows are svld 


and distributed by Smith Hardware Co., Goldsboro, 
N. C.; and Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, Md. 








| when the judging started. 


— ‘Salisbury Had a Wonderful 


Dairy Show 
| Mibersadnces 9 who saw it has 
_4 


been talking constantly about the 
Piedmont Dairy Show which W. F. Mc- 
Canless put on in Salisbury, N. C., this 
fall. 

It was a wonder 
—$2,500 in Guernsey 
premiums and $2,500 
in Jerseys and such 
an exhibit as prob- 
ably had never be- 
fore heen seen in the 
South outside a stcie 
or two-or-three. 
state fair, and not 


since 





Ww. G. YEAGER 
often then. 
No wonder Manager W. G. Yeager, 


Rowan County’s live county agent, was 
tickled. “The development of a dairy 
show in a section that has not been show- 
ing dairy cattle was no small undertak- 
ing,” as he says. “So it was with some 
misgivings that we approached the open- 
ing day—without cause, however, for a 
final check-up showed 130 head of Guern- 
seys and 100 Jerseys entered and on hand 
That placed the 
Piedmont Dairy Show ahead of any other 
dairy show in the South in the matter of 
these two famous dairy breeds, Jerseys 
and Guernseys.” 





He’s Through Buying Hay 
HERE 


” 


did that lespedeza grow? 


This question was asked by a North | 
Carolina State Fair visitor as he read the | 


acre yields harvested this year from four 
varieties. The Willard Test Farm har- 
vested the following yields per acre from 
these varieties :— 


Pounds Pounds 
| er ae 2,840 MOVOGH iv iwedeweles 1,413 
Tennessee 76 ... 2,532 Common <vscess 1,400 


“Did they really get that much dry les- 
pedeza hay from one acre of land?” he 
asked. 

When we assured him that more than 
twice these yields had been harvested, he 
was given the addresses of four county 
agents through whom seed may be pur- 
chased from farmers. ~ 

“Tf I can get one ton of hay per acre as 
good as lespedeza makes and grow it af- 
ter oats and rye, I'll never have to buy 
any more hay. That’s one good thing I’ve 
learned at the State Fair.” 


Good Time to Buy but Not 
to Sell a Good Farm 


HE price’ of agricultural lands in 

South Carolina is now about 45 per 
cent of 1920 prices and, compared with 
the general price level, about 78 per 
cent of the pre-war figure,” says O. M. 
Clark, farm management specialist of 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Mr. Clark does not expect the low 
prices of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts to 
continue indefinitely. When general busi- 
ness and agricultural conditions improve, 
land prices will rise; but level land and 
land in large tracts will be in greater de- 
mand, since the use of improved machin- 
ery will greatly increase as the prices of 
farm products approach normal. 





For a person who wants a farm to op- 
erate himself, who has the means to pay 
a safe proportion of the purchase price 
and to buy a farm large enough for eco- 
nomic operation, the present seems to be 
an opportune time to buy a good farm. It 
is not often advisable or profitable to buy 
a poor farm, 

It is also true that the present is a 
good time not to sell a good farm. We 
mean by a good farm one that has good 
topography, adequate improvements, and 
high fertility, but especially a farm that 
lends itself to the full use of improved 
implements and machinery. 
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Tell your dealer you want 
the new Weed American 
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onkitenica Tire Chain. It gives 70% 
in business ile a ser: 
Your Sof more mileage. Many users 





report 200% more mileage 
and some even more than that, 
thanks to the reinforcing bars 
of hardened steel electrically 
welded to contact links. 


Weed Tire Chain RADIO PROGRAM 


Tune in every Friday evening at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 


Central Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System: 
Akron, Ohio WADC Fort Wayne, Ind. WOWO Philadelphia, Pa. WCAU 
Baltimore, Md. WCAO Kansas City, Mo. KMBC Pittsburgh, Pa. WJA 

ston, Mass. WNAC Minneapolis, Minn. WCCO rovidence, R. I. WEAN 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. WGR ‘4 . . St. uis, Mo. KMOX 
“has New York, N. Y. WABC . 
Chicago, Ill. WMA . Syracuse, N. Y. WFBL 
Cincinnati, Ohio WKR Oil City, Pa. WLBW Toledc, Ohio WwsPD 
Dallas, Texas KRLD Oklahoma City KFJF Washington, D. C. WMAL 
Detroit, Mich. WXYZ Omaha, Nebr. KOIL 








ACID CONDITION 


the common cause of pain and 
discomfort after eating - - 


Ger RID of your dread of pain after eating. 
Eat without fear of “indigestion,” sour 
stomach, disagreeable gas or headaches. 


When your food ferments, “disagrees,” lies 
like a lump in your stomach, it’s a sign of too 
much acid. You need not resort to crude 
methods—take instead an anti-acid that will 
correct the condition. Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 


A spoonful of this pleasant-tasting, sooth- 
ing fluid neutralizes many times its volume 
of acid. It restores the proper alkaline balance 
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to an acid-soaked stomach and bowels— inpieuenene | 
. e N Hh 
assists these organs to function as they should. WR STOMACH || | 
; ARTBURN 
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Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is what you need AS, NAUSEA” 











when a bad breath, coated tongue, headaches, 
nausea or biliousness indicates 
condition. 





an over-acid 
Take a spoonful today and for 
several days and see how it sweetens the 
system. You won't be nearly so liable to colds 
or sickness. All drugstores—in 25c and 50c 
bottles. 


Genuine 


Milk of 


nesta is always a liquid 


Mag- 
—never a tablet. Look 


for the name Phillips’ on 
the bottle. 
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Western North Carolina, 
Listen! 


ARMERS and other citizens of 
Western North Carolina, listen! 


We fear you simply do not yet 
realize how much the opening of the 
Smoky Mountain National Park will 
mean to all your region. 

Horace M. Albright, director of 
the National Park Service, came to 
Asheville recently to take over ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres donated, or 
ready to be donated, to the Federal 
government for this park, and to lay 
plans for its development. The total 
area within the park when completed 
will be approximately 450,000 acres 
located in about equal portions in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

“What Mr. Albright said on this 
occasion aroused all his hearers to a 
new pitch of enthusiasm,” says Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, president of State Col- 
lege and secretary of the Park Com- 
mission. “In commenting on the 
value of the park to the Southern 
States and to North Carolina and 
Tennessee in particular, Mr. Albright 
pointed out that the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park will be one 
of the largest parks in America, the 
only large national park east of the 
Mississippi, and that it will be within 
about a 24-hour ride of nearly half 
the population of the United States. 
Hence, perhaps as many people will 
visit it as visit all the national parks west of the 
Mississippi River. 





“It has been estimated that Niagara Falls has over a 
million tourists annually, and it has been said that 
within a few years after the park is opened North 
Carolina and Tennessee may expect at least a_ half 
million tourists annually to the Great Smokies. This 
will mean an expenditure of over $10,000,000 a year 
within or near the park area. 


“Director Albright asked the people of Asheville and 
Western North Carolina to be prepared for this event, 
after the Federal government has completed its system 
of roads and trails and places of amusement and 
recreation, for the tourist travel will both stimulate 
old and create new industries. 


“At least 1,000 additional horses will be needed daily, 
and this means feedstuffs that should be produced in 
Western North Carolina. New hotels, boarding houses, 
rest rooms, filling stations, and automobile shops must 
be provided and supplied with commodities for tourists. 
Agriculture will be stimulated in yet other ways. 
Fruits, berries, grapes, and other horticultural products 
will be in demand and the producer will learn a lesson 
in marketing and in preparing commodities for mar- 
kets, because tourists coming from all over North 
America will remind our people of the best methods 
in use elsewhere. 

“For handicraft products, Director Albright says 
there will be a special demand. There is already a 
demand for products of the hand loom, and the skill in 
hand weaving for which the mountain people were 
once famous will respond quickly to this demand. State 
College, through its Textile School, has been called 
upon to promote this work through the introduction of 
hand looms and through instruction in patterns, de- 
signs, etc.” 


If Your Boy Is Not a Club- 





Here we have two beauties and two beasts—all -prize winners, too. 
Herefords are owned and were exhibited by sisters, Misses Katherine and May Charlton of 
The third winner in this “best three from a county open class” at the 
recent Virginia State Fair was William Ferguson, also of Henrico County. 


Henrico County. 

















































































































TWO BEAUTIES AND TWO BEASTS 


A National Park, a Book to Read, and 


A Man That’s A Man 


to senior championship at the National Dairy Show, 
“Waldorf” was led in the ring to battle it out for the 
first time with the first prize aged bull, Fernbrook King 
Hendrick. From what I heard about the ring side, 
Langwater Waldorf was a popular favorite. Frankly, 
he looked outstanding to me. Les stood in the ring 
watching the judges, unquestionably with high hopes of 
victory. He was not showing “Waldorf” but had given 
this pleasant duty to one of the boys helping him. 

After careful deliberation, H. H. Kildee, one of the 
outstanding judges in the country, picked Fernbrook 
King Hendrick for senior champion. Later, of course, 
he went on to grand. 

Les did not hesitate for an instant. He stepped over 
to the showman of Fernbrook King Hendrick and con- 
gratulated him with a hearty handshake and a smile. 
Then he walked out of the ring without a word of com- 
plaint beside the great Langwater Waldorf. 

It was a wonderful exhibition of true sportsmanship. 
It thrilled the ring side. It marked Les Wilson indeli- 
bly with the stamp of quality to those that didn’t know 
him. Those of us who knew Les expected nothing else. 

Somehow, it set me to thinking. It had been my 
privilege to know Les Wilson for a number of years. 
Everything he did was high class. Everyone spoke of 
him favorably and with high regard. His past actions 
had developed a character and a personality that left his 
course of action clear in a crisis. He only acted con- 
sistently, although he acted admirably. He had trained 
himself to be a good sport in his everyday duties on the 
farm and in his everyday relationships with his friends 
and neighbors. 


“Our true selves reveal themselves in a crisis.” 


These solid, blocky 






Then my thoughts turned to the 
4-H! club members and the Future 
Farmers. They're the finest sports | 
know. They're getting a wonderful 
training. They work like everything 
to win. Victory is a coveted goal. 











But they lose with a smile. They 
congratulate the winner whole-heart- 
edly and without resentment. Then 


they plan to come back stronger next 
year. On the leaders of these groups 
lies a great responsibility and a won- 
derful privilege. 

In these two organizations lies the 
hope of American agriculture. In 
them, character is being built, per- 
sonality is being nurtured. This on- 
coming generation will battle for an 
equal opportunity with all their might. 
They will hold on for victory like 
grim death. But best of all, they 
will smile through temporary de- 
feats and they will “carry on.” After 
all, nothing of great importance can 
be acccomplished unless back of it 
lies character and a great personality 
or personalities. 

In club work and as “Future Farm- 
ers” our young people are not only gain- 
ing knowledge but building character. 


What a Lover Was the 


Musician Brahms! 

By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 
OMETHING new in love stories 
is Johannes Brahms, by Richard 
Specht, translated by Eric Blom (E. P. Dutton, 286 
Fourth Ave., New York). Of course, it is far more 
than a love story. It is a fine, scholarly summing up 
of the life and work of Brahms by a musician and 
would be of intense interest as well as of real profit 
to other musicians. But, as I have explained, I read 
books from a human interest viewpoint, not a scholarly 
one, and review them in the same fashion. So please 
take them in the spirit in which they are written. 





But to get back to what I understand in Johannes 
Brahms, or rather to what interests me and which I 
do not understand—-his attitude as a lover. There is 
no mystery as to Brahms, the musician: he stands 
among the masters. But as a man or lover he had one 
prize kink in his brain. Of couse, being an old type 
German before they were distorted by the war cult, he 
was sentimental and a stargazer and daydreamer, so his 
place was up in the clouds. But granting all that, why 
did he mourn and groan and weep and howl and 
agonize and gaze fondly but despairingly at the long 
succession of changing beloveds and then go back home 
after tender pressures of dimpled fingers and cold kisses 
on sobbing lips and write sonatas and lieders and con- 
certos—music that fairly oozes sorrow and grief and 
hopeless lost love and unbearable loneliness—while the 
whole enduring time the various lost loves were sitting 
high and dry not only where he had left them, but 
most anxious to console him and go to the world’s end 
with him on the slightest encouragement ? 

He wasn’t happy. He paced the floor most of the 
time in utter misery because he wouldn’t—not couldn't 

wouldn't marry the beloveds, for there were many. 
He wanted to suffer and write music about his suffer 
ings. It seems he wrote best when his heart bled with 

lost love pangs and he wanted to write 
music more than he wanted to get 








ster or a “Future Farmer” 
By BEN KILGORE 


a5 E’S the salt of the earth.” 


The remark recalls a story of 
splendid sportsmanship which happened 
during the Guernsey judging at the If 
National Dairy Show. The _ incident 
centers around L. V. (“Les”) Wilson, 
manager of Boulder Bridge Farm, Ex- 
celsior, Minnesota. = 


Heading their show herd is Langwater 
Waldorf, one of the typiest, smoothest, 
and best balanced Guernsey bulls I have 
ever seen. Others must have thought 
so too, as Langwater Waldorf has won 
consistently this season, being made 
grand champion at the Waterloo Dairy 
Cattle Congress just before coming to 
the National. 


At the Nationa] he easily topped the 


ure or study. 


you 


First choice book 


Second choice book 


What Books Do You Want to Read—Free? 


HE Library Commission of North Carolina will lend to 
Carolina farmer or farm woman books 


want a book to read fill out the coupon below, naming 
second choices You may keep the book three weeks. 
another if you would like to have it. 


Library Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.:— 


Please send me the book listed below. 
and pay postage to and from Raleigh. 


any North 
on any subject, whether for pleas- 
There 1s no charge except for postage to and from Raleigh. 


Return 


I agree to return it in three weeks 


married. 

Do read the book and see if you don't 
feel as I do, that at this long distance 
and with everybody concerned long since 
in heaven, you might still resent Bralims 
as a lover. Even if a woman doesn't 
want to marry a man, he might be ge: 
tleman enough to give her the empt) 
honor of refusing him. A woman likes 
to go through life with a few useless 
scalps hanging to her belt—not neces 
sarily for publication; merely as a mat- 
ter of self-respect. But year after yea! 
to wear out all the terms of endearment 
in the German language (which is said to 
be second only to the Scotch in that re- 
spect) and then when the time comes to 
price wedding rings, to take the current 
inamorata for an evening stroll, and sing 
Tosti’s “Goodbye” in words of one sy!la- 
ble—that is inexcusable. 


But then I am no musician and possi- 





first and 
and get 





three-year-old bull class. When it came 


bly it does not affect you like that. 
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Lespedeza for Poor Land 


(Concluded from page 10) 


first and biggest problem. [ have grown 
some lespedeza for 10 years but did not 
jearn its value until five years ago. Since 
then I have doubled yields of corn and 
small grain by growing lespédeza. Made 
a good profit, too, while building up my 
land. It doesn’t cost to grow lespedeza. 
It pays, even if you make no other use of 
it than plowing it down. On the other 
hand, it makes the best and cheapest hay 
we can grow, the best summer and fall 
pasture crop. And there is a large profit 
made from the sale of surplus seed, and 
you do not even have to break the land to 
sow the seed. 

“Year in and year out, on best or poor- 
est land, I average two tons of hay per 
acre—the best hay we can grow and the 
easiest to cure. It is every bit as good 
as alfalfa. ji 

“First, I pasture my lespedeza. Then 
having left enough for hay, I make all 
the hay I need. Then I gather all the 
seed I need. The rest I plow under. 

“Lespedeza does well with barley, 
wheat, and rye, and with oats, too. And 
L figure the two crops in one year on the 
same land pay better than cotton or to- 
bacco, if you have livestock. 

“Yes, I milk a few cows. Four or five 
cows are now bringing in $40 to $50 per 
month on a sour cream route from pas- 
ture without grain—that is, with no grain 
other than the lespedeza seed. for of 
course the lespedeza gets full of seed in 
September and October. I am making 
more clear money on cows than I have 
made before, and I feed less grain. Good 
cows pay well, but pay lots more with 
good pastures; and good pastures are al- 
ways ready for you when lespedeza is 
given half a chance.” 

“Have you tried alfalfa?” we asked. 

“Yes. I spent as much on one acre try- 
ing to grow alfalfa as I spend on ten acres 
of lespedeza. I'll continue to grow lespe- 
deza. It may be that it will eventually 
improve the land to the point where it will 
grow alfalfa more readily than now. 

“T've had good pastures all summer 
from a mixture of 8 pounds of orchard 
grass, 6 pounds each of Herd’s grass and 
Kentucky bluegrass, and 10 pounds of 
lespedeza. We can graze earlier in the 
spring and later in the fall from this 
mixture than from lespedeza alone.” 

V 
E FOUND J. A. Roland making a 
wagon body—looked like as good 
one as could be made. He includes wagon 
bodies, plowstocks, and the like in his 
live-at-home program. 

“How do you like 
asked. 

Mr. Rowland put down the wrench 
with which he was sinking the bolts into 
his wagon body, thought awhile, and then 
said :— 

“T have never found a crop equal to 
lespedeza, and have tried many. It is 
good for everything except for folks to 
eat, and makes everything that folks do 
eat grow better and make more. It is the 
best soil improver I have ever had any- 
thing to do with. It fits well into crop 
rotations. It can’t be equaled. 

“One good crop of lespedeza will double 

the yield of crops that follow—yes, dou- 
ble them. That’s exactly what I mean. 
The average crops of the county have in- 
creased in yield by 75 per cent, and many 
of them by 100 per cent, where lespedeza 
has been grown. A few people are not 
growing it, and you can find out who 
they are as you drive along the road. 
_ “T find that it is best to sow the seed 
in the winter before the freezes are over 
—in late February, say. I had 65 acres 
in lespedeza this year out of 100 in culti- 
vation. That gives you some idea of how 
I like lespedeza. . 

“T sow oats when the land first comes 
in condition after Christmas, but break 
the land in December and leave it rough. 
This helps the land to dry out early and 
this is a very important’ item in January 
and February for sowing anything,” 

“What is your best variety of lespe- 
deza?” we asked. 


lespedeza?” we 


“Tennessee 76 is my first choice, then 
Kobe and common. The seed of these 
three can be easily cleaned by machinery 
and I like them better than the small- 
seeded Korean. 


“When The Progressive Farmer was 
telling us farmers about lespedeza, a lot 
of people said your statements were too 
high,” said Mr. Rowland. “They now 
know that they were not ‘high enough.’ ” 


Late in July Mr. Rowland mowed his 
Kobe lespedeza and got a ton of hay to 
the acre. The second growth was fine. 
Notwithstanding the severe drouth, he 
got another fine crop of hay from which 
he expected to get 10 bushels of seed and 
a ton of straw the acre. 

VI 


ts ET a good stand in a fair season 
H and lespedeza will make you more 
profit than any other soil building or feed 
crop,” said T. H. Almond. “Just scat- 
ter the seed on the ground at the right 
time and after harvest plow under the 
stubble—that’s all you have to do to make 
land rich. Between sowing and plowing 
under the stubble, the crop may be graz- 
ed, mowed once for hay, and seed saved 
later on—all in one season. And then be- 
tween June and November, whenever 
grazing grasses and legumes give out, les- 
pedeza steps in to take care of the short- 
age. 

“Lespedeza has improved the whole 
county. We tried red clover and grasses, 
but could not depend upon them. They 
cost a lot, too. In the few years we have 
been led by our county agent to grow 
lespedeza, we have doubled our yields and 
provided a feed every bit as good as the 
alfalfa offered for sale. The man who 
grows lespedeza has no excuse for buy- 
ing hay. 

“T sow lespedeza on wheat, oats, and 
barley. Got 40 tons of hay from 12 acres 
—sowed the seed on snow. Lespedeza is 
a little tricky. It will fool you. Looks 
like there’s nothing on the land to one 
who is not onto its tricks. If it is 12 
inches high and a good stand, it looks 
like you’ve got about a ton to the acre, 
when you have three—yes, sir! As Mr. 
Phillips knows, /espedeza a foot high and 
with a good stand will cure three tons of 
hay to the acre. know of no crop that 
produces so much of high value at so lit- 
tle cost. I am now making 50 bushels of 
corn and a bale of cotton to the acre 
without having to huy nitrogen—lespe- 
deza supplies that.” 

VII 
JE FOUND M. W. Mabry unload- 
ing hay. He was in a big hurry to 
finish the day’s work before dark, but he 
forgot everything else long enough to 
talk lespedeza a minute or two. 





“How do you like lespedeza?” we asked 
him. 

“I'll just tell you a few facts and let 
you judge for yourself what I think of 
lespedeza,” he replied. “Seven years ago 
this farm was one of the poorest in 
Stanly County. I sowed oats and wheat 
on some of tHis land and didn’t get back 
the seed I sowed. It was not an easy job 
seven years ago to grow nubbins, but now 
I am making 60 bushels of corn to the 
acre. It’s hard to understand how lespe- 
deza makes the land so rich in so short a 
time. I’ve been trying to do some inves- 
tigating with the help of our friend Phil- 
lips. When lespedeza is thick, a lot of 
lower leaves fall off. I raked up some of 
the fallen leaves and found that they 
weighed 2,160 pounds to the acre when 
dry. The stubble weighed about 1,000 
pounds to the acre and the roots about 
the same. Parts of the field had about 
four tons of residue—manure as Mr. Phil- 
lips calls it. What's better for turning 
under than all that ‘manure’ after you 
have saved your hay and seed?” 


The jury may take the case. 
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Now you can have 
a better and a 


bigger garden 


ee 


PlanetJr ...... 


will do the heavy work _ bination isa hilland drill 
seeder, a single wheel hoe, 
a wheel cultivator, a quick furrower and efficient hand 
plow. It’s a real outfit for the small garden, 
making light pleasant work of all those usual back- 
breaking jobs. And the famous Planet Jr. construction 
assures years of use ... and a helper sturdy enough 
for the practical farmer. 
Run this Planet Jr. down the row just once, that is 
enough to show you how easy it is to operate... how 
light it makes the heavy work ... how much more ground 
you can farm in a day... and the bigger, earlier crops 
you can enjoy. The New Planet Jr. Catalog is now ready! 











S. L. ALLEN & CO., Ine. 


Dept. 4 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me free information marked : 
aed ennstiie HOME GARDENING MADE EASY. 


davdes Planet Jr. Farm and Professional Garden Implement Catalog. 








IN THE TIME OF 
ROSES 


No garden has too many Roses, and few 

have enough. Your garden should be as fine 
and fragrant as your neighbor’s. And it may be even finer 
if you select the right Roses. 

The favorite Fink Maman Cochet, Freiherr von 
Marschall, Frau Karl Druschki, Luxembourg, Radiance, 
and Mre. Charles Bell, with some of the newer Climbing 
Roses, will keep your Rose garden out of the common- 
place class, and give plenty of flowers for your home, your 
friends, or your church. Send today for “Southern 
Planting Facts” 


Our New Catalogue of Roses and Plants - 
for southern home gardens. Just issued and ready for 
immediate mailing. All about good Roses, shrubs, ever- 
greens, shade and fruit trees. Write today. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
Box 315, GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 


The South's Largest Nursery 





12-31 














Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 

ments RELIABLE: If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally imvestigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we t guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


1ISO!Pigs 
Ake. 


I want to show you flow 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save f and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 yeqular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ere both packages, The extra package is youre—free. One map 
bought 2 packages, thea 730 more in 90 days, If not entirely sat- 
(efied, your money back, Write at once to E's. Marshall, Pres. 
&. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1612, Milwaukee, Wis. 
























SAVE MONEY! Get your 
from the Factory and keep im your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. F SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Raleigh, N.C. 
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Carolinas- Virginia Home Folks 


Palmetto Home Folks 


By A. B. BRYAN 
BUIST ANDERSON, a progres- 
sive Spartanburg farmer, has been 
elected president of the recently organ- 
ized State Grange, the organization meet- 
ing having been held 
by National Grange 
Master L. J. Taber. 
Other officers of the 
state unit are: R. E. 
Livingston, New- 
berry, overseer; J. 


A. Whatley, 


Green- 





ville, lecturer; W. 

a F. Crane, Greenville, 

A. B. BRYAN steward; Rev. J. J. 
Boone, Cherokee, 

chaplain; Fred Hamrick, Cherokee, gate- 
keeper; J. J. Gentry, Spartanburg, secre- 
tary; A. D. Tanner, Greenville, treasurer ; 
Mrs. B. B. Godfrey, Cherokee, Ceres; 
Mrs. B. S. Haynes, Spartanburg, Po- 
mona; Mrs. J. G. Jones, Reidville, Flora. 


Better organization, better taxation legis- 
lation, and better marketing were empha- 
sized by National Master Taber as prac- 
tical things needing attention along with 
the high ideals of the organization. 
II 
Herbert Evans, Beaufort county 4-H 
club boy in seventh grade at school, has 
outdistanced the field in corn yields with 
124.5 bushels on his club acre, at a cost 
of 30 cents per bushel. Not content to 
sell his corn at a good profit on the mar- 
ket price basis, he intends to sell it to 
swine of his own growing and feeding 
and thereby add 50 per cent more profit. 
III 
V. S. Bickley, Lexington County 
farmer, is a proud loser, strange as that 
may seem, for his boy, Dan Bickley, beat 
him with his corn exhibit at the State 
Fair and in doing so won the sweepstakes 
over all exhibitors, 
IV 
Tate Baggett, Berkeley County poultry 
club boy, got the trip to the National 
Club Congress for best poultry club 
work. He began with two settings of 
Barred Rock eggs five years ago and to- 
day has a plant and birds worth $1,200. 





Fine Work of Virginia 
Vocational Teachers 
N THE states of North Caro- 
lina, Carolina, and Virginia, 
there are 500 teachers of vocational agri- 


three 
South 


ee 


culture. They are “taking the college 
to the people By teaching in the 
schoo!s and in the evening classes they 
are stimulating and training thousands 
of boys and men in better ways of farm- 
ing. If the average number of pupils 
per teacher is as high in the other states 
as in Virginia, these 300 teachers must 


be reaching more than 30,000 students! 





nal agriculture 
the 
have 


The students of vocati 
in the Old Dominion, organized as 
“Future Farmers of Virginia,” 


the calwes the North Carolina 





behind each calf stands a boy « 
future leaders of North Carolma farm 





made a record for fine work this year 
that sets a high standard for all other 
organizations of the kind. Here are 
seven things that show what sort of 
boys they are and with what enthusiasm 
they work in their organization :— 

—I112 chapters have 100 per cent of 
members who have paid annual dues, 

—97 Father and Son banquets were held, 

—29 thrift banks report 100 per cent of 
members with savings accounts, 

—67 chapters enjoyed summer camps or 
farm tours, 

—56 chapters participated in codperative 
buying or selling, 

—the organisation held the most success- 
ful annual state meeting in its history 
with an attendance of 794, 
—55 chapters paid their state 
fore Oc tober 1 of this year. 


But the F. F. V. 


dues be- 


boys are not the only 
Virginia agricultural students that are 
doing things. There are others in the 
evening adults and others, who 
are showing notable interest in their 
farm studies. During the past year out- 
standing progress has been made in the 
number of held, this number 
reaching 155 classes, an increase of 37 
over the year before. Considerable em- 
phasis has been placed on codperation 
among adults. Fifty men taught some 
form of coéperative effort, placing em- 
phasis on tobacco, poultry, sheep, truck 
crops, and provided opportunity for ap- 
plication of the things learned. 

The 
cational agriculture 


classes, 


classes 


total enrollment in classes of vo- 
has shown the great- 
est increase in the history of the work 
in Virginia—6,857 white persons en- 
rolled. This is an increase of 1,466 over 
the preceding year. The average enroll- 
ment per instructor is 65.9. 





From Virginia County 
Agents 


By E. R. PRICE 


ISS Mary F. Claytor, home demon- 
stration agent in Rockingham 
says that men and women 
lecture given by the land- 
scape garden spe- 
cialist recently. The 
specialist made vis- 
its to 34 individuals 
to talk with them 
about their lawns 
and grounds. People 
of this county are 
becoming more in- 
terested than ever 
before in the appear- 
ance of their homes. 
II 

it. B. Derr, Fairfax County agent, is 
with the unemployment situation 
lis county. A large number of me- 
chanics and laborers have been listed 
and he has found employment for sev- 
eral. ... Sam O'Sullivan, agent in Fau- 
quier County, says that three boys be- 
longing to the Baby beef club have made 
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E. B. PRICE 


THE CALF CLUB EXHIBIT 


s and girls brought to the State he ody 
Ned with pride and enthusiasm, wt 


a total of $550 on six calves, including 
prize money won at fairs....D. D. 
Sizer, Fluvanna County agent, has had 


five 22-ton cars of mixed feed distrib- 
uted to farmers in his county at a saving 
of $3.20 per ton. This has been done by 
pooling orders at meetings he held. 
III 

J. C. Eller, agent in Culpeper County, 
has placed several registered bulls in 
this county recently. A farmer recently 
sold seven two-year-old grade Guernsey 
heifers at $125 per head to-a Georgia 
buyer. He would not have gotten this 
price if he had not been using a regis- 
tered bull and keeping his best heifers. 


Tar Heel Home Folks 


By F. H. JETER 


H. Ruffner, head of the 

animal husbandry department at 
State College, says common lard made 
on the farm right here at home is an 
excellent remedy for 
many cow ailments 
and is as efficient as 
many of the higher 
priced, much trump- 
eted patent remedies 
that come from 
away off yonder. 
The lard can be 
bought in pound 
containers for 15 to 
25 cents, while the 
patent remedies having no more healing 
virtue sell for 80 cents to $1.25 a pound. 
The troubles for which Ruffner 


OBERT 





F. 


H, JETER 


Mr. 
recommends treatment with lard are gar- 
get, tender udders, chapped teats, warts, 
and ordinary cuts, scratches, and bruises. 
II 

C. L. Sams, experienced bee man at 
State College, says the fall flow of nec- 
tar was the best in years and the bees 
are entering winter quarters in excellent 
condition. Some beekeepers report that 
their bees stored 70 pounds of honey a 
colony from fall flowers; and since the 
bees need only about 45 pounds to carry 
them over the winter, the keepers are in 
a quandary about what is best to do. 
This good food supply means the bees 
will rear a late brood and be much 
stronger when spring comes. Mr. Sams 
also announces the annual meeting of the 
State Beekeepers’ Association to be held 
at State College, January 6, 1931. 

Ill 

Blalock, general manager of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, has just distributed 
$415,000 from the Federal Farm Board 
in settlement of the 16-cents-a-pound, 
(basis 7 inch, middling) advance made 
on 1929 cotton delivered to the asso- 
ciation. Not only will the association 
pay all that it promised, but due to cer- 
tain readjustments in freight rates, the 
members will receive about $100,000 
more than was first contemplated. 

IV 
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poultry and livestock and sell the sur- 
plus next spring instead of selling it now 
for 80 and 90 cents a bushel. The mills 
of Stanly County report they have 
bought more Of this year’s corn crop to 
date than that of any other two crop 
years together. In the opinion of Mr. 
Phillips, one should realize between $125 
and $300 out of every $100 worth of 
corn fed to livestock. 


° e . 
Organizing Georgia 
Tobacco 

OWN in South Georgia a number of 

meetings have recently been held 
looking toward organizing a tobacco codp- 
erative.. At first there were those who 
wanted the brethren to refuse to plant a 
single stalk of tobacco until the manufac- 
turers guaranteed a satisfactory price. And 
then somebody else was of the opinion that 
“nothing should be undertaken at all un- 
less there was a sufficient acreage guar- 
anteed to create a monopoly in produc- 
tion.” 

Georgia’s tobacco crop, while all im- 
portant to a small section, amounts to 
hardly 6 per cent of the crop of the 
United States, and an insignificant frac- 
tion of the world crop. Besides that, it 
isn’t the best quality in the world. Who 
is there, therefore, that is going to “guar- 
antee” a price? The big tobacco com- 
panies don't care much about what Geor- 
gia does or doesn’t do. A threat of 
Georgia growers is about like shooting 
bird shot at an alligator. 

But all that was said was not so much 
beside the mark. Somebody urged the 
point that if a monopoly were possible 
and through it big prices could be ex- 
acted, the thing would quickly be undone 
by overproduction. It was urged, more- 
over, that if an association was to be or- 
ganized to fight the “big interests,” it 
would fail; that what was needed was the 
creation of an efficient organization which 
would eliminate the absurd singsong 
mockery now in vogue and provide a 
sensible system of marketing. 

Such a system, set up to meet the laws 
governing the Farm Board, would bring 
to the growers the help and the credit of 
that organization. And such a system 
would be able to get the grower the best 
possible price for quality without a lot of 
the costs that now beset the grower. It 
would also help introduce better methods 
of production and handling which are 
among the greatest needs of the Georgia 
belt. 

Georgia is going to have a tobacco co- 
Operative. It will be modeled after the 
successful coGperative now doing 
ness in South Carolina. And it will suc- 
ceed if the growers join it and stick. se 
erwise it can’t. And all the other sta 
where tobacco is grown are going to or- 
ganize true coOperatives some day. Co- 
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Operation is still the way out, all mis- 

takes and disappoi: nts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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Say 
no more— 
I’m sold! 


THAT?’S what I told the chap who introduced 
me to pipe-joy, with a first load of P.A. 
I knew I was slipping the instant I opened the 
tidy red tin and got a full whiff of that tantaliz- 
ing Prince Albert aroma. “‘If the taste is half 
as good as that,” I said... 

Half as good? It was cool as the wife’s 
reminder of an anniversary —sweet as her 
smile when you prove you’ve remembered the 


date. Refreshing? Yes, sir! Mild and mellow 


PRINGE ALBERT 


and long-burning, that’s what it was. Was I 
sold? Ask me another! 

As far as I’m concerned, Prince Albert is 
the world’s greatest tobacco for pipes or roll- 
your-own. There must be millions of others 
who feel the same way about it, because P. A. 
is sure a world-beater, any way you figure it. 
On the word of a friend, get some P. A. this 
very day. Load-up and light-up . . . and learn 
the truth direct! 





—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Here you are—TWO full 
ounces of downright pipe- 
joy. 











: “No work 
today... 


the tractor 


If your tractor wore boots, you would 
buy it the very best boots you could 
find. Just think what it would cost you 
in time wasted and repair charges if 
that tractor broke down right in the 
middle of the spring plowing. 

But your feet are a lot more impor- 
tant pieces of farm machinery than 
your tractor. If your feet break down, 


everything stops. It’s even painful to 
get out and feed the hogs, let alone 


doing a full day’s work. And there isn’t 
any service station that can do a quick 
repair job on a pair of broken-down feet. 

So it’s mighty important that you 


protect your feet—and nothing protects 


your feet against breakdowns like a fine 

















foot-saving 
footwear 























pair of boots. Good-fitting, comfortable 
boots help to prevent corns and bunions, 
chilblains and blisters, and many ordi- 


nary foot troubles. 





Rubber footwear for the entire family. 
For work, dress and play. 





eU.S.”° Blue Ribbon Boots—The min- 
ute you slip on a pair you recognize the superior 
qualities—fit and comfort. Red uppers with white 
soles or Ebony black with white soles. Three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. 


“UU. 8." Blue Ribbon Walrus —(All-rub- 
ber arctic.) Try this one for that early morning 
cold weather work. You'll like it. Slips right over 
your leather shoe. Kicks off in a jiffy. Built to 
stand the hardest usage. Four, five or six buckles. 


Style for the modern farm wife— 
Do you know that Paris style authorities have de- 
clared Gaytees the most stylish women’ s overshoes 
in the world? You’ll be especially attracted by the 
many different colors and fabrics of Gaytees— 
there’s one that will just match your coat. 

Gaytees come in cloth or all rubber—in high or 
low uppers. Snap fastener, Kwik-glide fastener, 
or 4 buckles. Look for the name ‘“‘Gaytees” in 
the shoe. 


For Son and Daughter—Keds are the 
most popular canvas rubber-soled shoes in Amer- 
ica. They give barefoot freedom—encouraging 
the feet to healthy growth — yet afford the pro- 
tection you want. They are not ‘“‘sneakers.’’ They 
are the chosen shoe of star athletes because they 
are so comfortable and healthful for the fee’ 
Recommended by physicians and gymnasts. 











has bunions!” 


We know that. So, when we make a 
pair of “‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boots, we 
start with the design of your feet. We 
mould these boots on special aluminum 
lasts that duplicate the shape of your 
right foot and your left foot. We build 
each boot, inch by inch and piece by 
piece, so that it will fit around your toes 
and instep and ankle like a glove. We 
leave plenty of room for free move- 
ment, but not enough to cause chafing. 
We put extra thickness at the wear- 
points, but we’re careful about too 
much weight—we don’t want your Blue 


Ribbon Boots to weigh you down. 


The boot that’s comfortable is the 
boot that fits! 





A FREE book you 
ought to have 


We’d like you to have a copy of this 

. valuable book, “‘The Care of Farmers’ 
Feet.”” It was written by Dr. Lelyveld, nationally 
known foot specialist. We believe you’ll find it mighty 
handy to have around the house because it tells all 
about corns, bunions, itching feet, chilblains, etc. And 
suggests good common-sense remedies. Check the 
coupon below. 








United States Rubber Company 
Dept. FFF-120, 1790 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail me your free book, 
“The Care of Farmers’ Feet.”’ 
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this 
own the radio praised 


by MARCONI 


In performance and price the new Radiolas 
are especially suited to the farm! 


HAT a useful, practical gift... not only affording glorious hours 

of home entertainment, but also home education for the young, 
helpful household hints for mother, weather forecasts, crop news, 
market reports and other business services for father! It’s more than a 
musical instrument—it’s a farm necessity! 

















Senatore Guglielmo Marconi, 
the great scientist who invent- 
ed radio, acclaims the new 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne as 
“a great advance in Radio."’ 








What an amazing instrument—this new RCA Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne! So highly developed that Marconi himself, the inventor of radio, 
acclaims it “a great advance in radio reception.” 


So pure in tone, so alert in performance that it is indeed worthy to carry 
the greatest stamp of approval in radio—the RCA trademark, the sym- 
bol of the world’s foremost radio organization. The new Radiola, with 
its remarkable power and performance, is an ideal instrument for rural 
homes located at great distances from broadcasting stations. It brings 
in even far-away stations, strong and clear, with life-like tone. 








New Features— Low Prices! 


What fascinating new features... models with the very latest electric 
phonograph ... so you can have the pleasure of directing your own 
musical programs... home recording ...so you can have the amusement 




















of making “talkie” records of your own voice, or of radio programs 
you would like to hear again... remote control...so you can change 
stations from your easy chair...tone color control ...so you can adjust 
tone quality to suit your own taste. 


Only four Christmases ago, a Radiola Super-Heterodyne console cost 
$570. Now, with all the great developments of the last four years, the 
model 80 illustrated comes to you for $142.50, less Radiotrons. 


Whether You Have Electric Service —or Not! 


No matter where you live, RCA Radiola has an instrument to suit your 
needs. Four different models operate from light sockets. For battery 
operation we recommend the Radiola Model 22, a highly perfected 
Tuned Radio Frequency circuit. 


Go to your nearest Radiola dealer. He’s a dependable merchant selling 
the world’s most dependable musical instrument—the Radiola. Hear the 
various Radiola models—and look for the RCA trademark on the dial. 
Insist on this guarantee of future satisfaction! 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 





New RCA Radiola Super-Heterodyne Model 80— 
Screen grid —9 tuned circuits — magnified, illuminated 
tuning dial—improved volume control—local-distance 
switch—push-pull power amplifier—improved electro- 
dynamic speaker—handsome walnut cabinet—$142.50, 
less Radiotrons. Also de luxe model and Radiola with 
electric phonograph. 

















RCA Radiola Model 22—(Tuned Radio Frequency) 
operated by batteries—at a price all can afford! Screen- 
rid receiver for battery operation. With enclosed RCA 
oudspeaker. A wonderful value for the money. An 
excellent set for receiving your favorite station with 
amazing clearness and lifelike reproduction of tone. 
Beautiful cabinet, 
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now 


s the time to do 


1 
some figuring for 


next spring 


We don't know just what kind of records 
you've been keeping this year or how 
you figure your costs but we urge you to 
make them as complete as possible. It's 
the only way to make sure you are elimi- 
nating all waste and making the greatest 
possible profits. 

Here is a good example of how it helps 
to keep careful records. We know a 
couple of farmers in Ohio who live right 
across the road from each other. They 
both work about the same acreage and 
raise the same crops. 

One of them is very progressive. He 
makes use of every modern method pos- 
sible, and keeps accurate figures on every- 
thing he does. He knows what it costs 
to feed his cattle and what the retum 
is when he sells them. In the fall, after 
corn-picking time, he knows exactly 
what every bushel costs—including seed, 
labor, tractor, fuel and oil, repairs, etc. 

With such records in front of him he 
has been able every year to lower costs 
at some point or another. And the result 
is greater profit. It is evident too. He has 
a beautiful home and a new car—every- 
thing about his place looks prosperous. 

But the farmer on the other side of the 
road was very much different, in spite of 
the fact that his land was just as good 
and he had just as much of it. He looked 
far from prosperous. We asked him how 
much it cost him to put in his corn. He 
looked puzzled for a moment. He had no 
records and finally made a couple of wild 
guesses that varied considerably. Well, it 
was no wonder he wasn't making money. 

Naturally, we were interested in the 
lubncants these two farmers used in their 
tractors. Our more successful friend was 
using the highest quality oil he could buy. 


His cost records showed him that he 
saved money that way. You've probably 


guessed what his neighbor does. Yes, he 
buys low-priced, inferior oils. Since he 
keeps no records, it’s only natural he 
should figure that he was saving money 
by purchasing oil at low prices. And yet 
he wondered why his tractor was such a 
wreck and had hardly enough power to 
pull a drag, let alone make a plow bite in. 
He was losing money on the operation of 
his tractor. 


Why farmers use Mobiloil 


you have the exact 

















Do a thorough j0D of storing your tractor for 
the winter. It will add extra years of life 


reason why so many modern farmers use 
Mobiloil. They know, for instance, that 
Mobiloil holds its rich lubricating char- 
acter right up to and beyond the 60- 
hour draining period. And during those 
60 hours, Mobiloil does a complete 
lubricating job. 

Mobiloil protects bearings, pistons and 
piston walls from wear. It does not cause 
excessive carbon deposits. It's no wonder 
farmers save money with Mobiloil when 
it accomplishes so much toward eliminat- 
ing repair and overhauling costs. 


Besides, Mobiloil helps the tractor de- 
velop more power, saves fuel and keeps it 
working like new over a longer period of 
years. 


How Mobiloil gives 
these results 


In Mobiloil, ALL the essential properties 
of a full duty oil are present and in cor- 
rect proportion for your tractor engine. 


These properties are: (1) OILY CHAR- 
ACTER—provides moving parts with 
rich lubrication—and holds down wear; 
(2) RESISTS HEAT-—lasts longer— 
keeps down oil consumption, and makes 
for economical use; (3) CONTROLS 
CARBON—keeps hard carbon deposits 
from piling up in your cylinders; (4) OXI- 
DATION CONTROL—keepsoilsystems 
from clogging, and valves from sticking 
and gumming. 


How about the transmission? 


Here's some information that may prove 
valuable for you to remember when it 
comes time to start the spring work. 


This summer, some of our men traveled 
around over the southwest calling on 
farmers. They just stopped here, there 
and everywhere, looking into the trans- 
missions of tractors. They found quite a 
few that were not in any too good condi- 
tion because the farmer had been run- 
ning the machine for two seasons, with- 
out cleaning out the transmission and 
putting in fresh oil. 


It is really mighty important that you 
renew the oil in the transmission every 
season—twice a season if you use the 
machine a great deal. 


For transmissions use Mobiloil ““C” or 
Mobilgrease in the summer, and Mobiloil 
“CW" in the winter. They will protect 
the gears from wear and add extra years 
of life to the machine. Consult the 
Mobiloil Chart for the correct grade. 


Pressure fittings 
and grease cups 


Applying the grease gun and turning 
down grease cups every day, during the 
busy season, is just another part of the 
good lubrication a tractor needs. 


We've developed a grease for pressure 
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fittings called Mobilgrease, which we are 
sure you'll want to try. It stays on the 
job longer than ordinary greases—it 
works to every friction point and stays 
there—it is not readily washed away with 
rain. 

Then, we have another one, called 
Mobilubricant, which is specially suited 
for use in grease cups. And for water 
pumps, use Voco Waterproof Grease. It 
stops water pump leaks—affords a per- 
fect packing gland seal and will not clog 
the radiator. 


Winter storage 


Have you stored the tractor away for the 
winter yet? Be sure to do a good job be- 
cause it will help add years of life to the 
machine. Get out the instruction book 
that came with your tractor and follow 
carefully all the directions it gives about 
cleaning the machine up and applying 
plenty of grease and oil for protection. 





Mobiloil Arctic for | 
ear and truck 


The danger point in engine lubrication 
is 32° F. Beyond that point, Jook out! 
The oil in your crankcase which is cor- 
rect for summer may be stiff as molasses 
in January. When you step on the starter 
this cold-stiffened oil is slow to circulate. 
Your battery strains under a load it 
should never be asked to carry. Your 
engine gets more destructive wear in the 
first few minutes of starting and running 
than in miles of ordinary driving. 

Yet an oil that mere/y gives quick 
starting is not good enough. Many so- 
called ‘‘winter oils’’ are too thin to stick 
to hot metal surfaces. They break down 
when the engine warms up. 

Mobiloil Arctic is double-range— 
specially refined to do the two-way job 
winter weather demands. Mobiloil Arc- 
tic remains fluid at zero temperatures. 
And when your engine heats up, Mobil- 
oil Arctic continues to give full, rich 
lubricating protection. 

For your gears, use Mobiloil Gear 
Lubricant ‘‘CW.”’ It is specially made 
to give you easy gear shifting and com- 
plete lubrication in your differential, 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types 
of machinery 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL 
For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil ~C 
"CW", Mobilgrease, Mobilubricant, or Engine Oil, as recom 


mended by complete Mobiloil Chart shown by all dealers 
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Friday the 


Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 12) 


the date written below. <A sort of guest 
book—with illustrations. Most of them 
lovely ladies,” she added with a smile. 

Then she got up and walked across 
toward the secretary where the coroner 
had begun to run through the papers in 
the strong box. I[laliway across to him, 
he took up a cancelled check. Glancing 
at it, his eyes lighted with surprise and 
interest. Then, he slipped it under an- 
other paper and continued his search. 

The girl was almost at Dr. Britz’s 
houlder when he found himself reading 
the name written across the top of one 
of three or four similar papers, under 
which he had slipped the check. The 
papers were receipted bills for cornmeal 

sacks and sacks of it. 

Almost as quickly as a snake strikes, 
his hand covered the name written across 
the top beneath the printed “Received 
of.” There was something akin to 
tealth in the guarded look that he shot 
at Helen, but when she spoke, he almost 
miled. She had not seen. 

“T’ll know the option the minute I lay 
my eyes on it,” she explained, as the cor- 
oner rapidly turned over the papers. “It’s 
folded like a deed and has a blue cover 
on it.” 


rMOGETHER, they searched to the bot- 
tom of the box, but the paper they 
were looking for was not there. 


“Just as I thought,” Dr. Britz observ- 
ed. “It’s not here.” Then he closed the 
box, having first replaced the book of 
snapshots just as it had been found. 

There was a knock at the door, and in 
response to the sheriff’s summons, Irene 
Trevor came in. 

“May I interrupt you, just for a min- 
ute?” she asked. 


“Certainly, Miss Trevor. 
rt 


do for you: 


“The men gave me your message about 
leaving, but a night letter from my man- 
ager has just been telephoned over to me 
from the telegraph office. He wants me 
to come to New York at once. Rehears- 
als begin tomorrow, and they can’t very 
well get on without me. 

“As my room is over in the west wing, 
on the other side of the house, and as I 
didn’t come down into the east corridor 
until after all the others were there, I 
can’t see how any testimony of mine can 
have any real bearing on the case, or be 
of the least real importance. So I wonder 
if you can’t stretch a point and let me 
go cs 

In spite of the traces of the strain of 
the past night, the girl’s face was very 
lovely when she made her appeal. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Trevor, real sorry,” 
the sheriff answered. “If I could, I’d let 
you go in a minute, but I can’t, I’m 
afraid. What do you think, Britz?” 

“As much as I’d like to accommodate 
Miss Trevor, I'll have to agree with you.” 

“But it’s very important—really it is,” 
Irene persisted. 

“I realize that, and as I said, I’d let 
you go if I could. But I just can’t.” 

“Tf you can’t, that ends it. But I’m 
terribly sorry that you see it that way. 
And I must wire a reply of some sort. 
Have you any idea how long it will be 


>) 


before I can go? 


What can we 


OR a minute nobody answered the 
question. Then Dr. Britz spoke. 
“We can’t promise you, but I think 
that you can count on getting away be- 

fore very long.” 

“Does that mean that already you have 
some clue as to who killed Mrs. Brent?” 
“I wouldn’t go quite so far as to say 
that, but I will say that I think we'll 
know something soon.” 

“IT hope so,” Irene answered and then 
Went cut and closed the door behind her. 

“One thing more, Miss Payne,” Dr. 
Britz resumed, turning again to Helen. 
‘Do you know whether Bannister and 
Mrs. Brent had had their business talk?” 

“T think they had.” 

“When ?” 


“Last night after we finished p!syirs 


bridge. When we all came upstairs it 
was a little after 12, and she asked him 
to come around to this room here. But 
that’s all that I know. Whether she 
agreed to let him have the place back, 
I can’t say.” 

Again the sheriff and Dr. Britz ex- 
changed glances. 

“Uh-huh,” the coroner commented. 

“Dr. Britz, from your questions I can’t 
help seeing that you and Captain Oliver 
suspect Mr. Bannister, but, somehow, I 
can’t bring myself to believe it. I ho 
that anything that I’ve said hasn’t....” 

“We haven’t said that we suspect him 
of being guilty,” the coroner interrupted. 
“We don’t know who is. But there’s no 
escaping the fact that with Mrs. Brent 
dead he gets Surrey Hall again, which, 
apparently, he is very anxious to have. 
You told me, didn’t you, that he offered 
all sorts of inducements?” 

“Yes, he did,” Helen conceded unwill- 
ingly. “He offered to pay her fifty thou- 
sand for the option. He did that by let- 
ter. What he offered last night, I don’t 
know. Probably more. If it turns out 
that Mrs. Brent agreed to let him have 
the place, wouldn’t that clear him of any 
suspicion ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it would. But how 
can he prove that she did? He was alone 
here with Mrs. Brent. Nobody but the 
two of them knew what was said, and 
she’s dead.” 

“Suppose she gave him the option? Sup- 
pose he has it now?” 


R. BRITZ looked meaningly at the 

rifled strong box. “Do you think 
that would prove anything? Still, Ill 
be very much surprised if he has it. I 
believe firmly that Mrs. Brent took that 
paper out of her box and put it in some 
safer place when she found out how much 
he wanted it. Hasn’t she a safe deposit 
box in her bank?” 

“Yes, she has. In the bank in Rich- 
mond.” 

“Then I think that when that is opened, 
you'll find the option there. Have you 
seen the paper in that box any time late- 
ly >? 

Helen thought for a moment. - “No, 
I don’t think I have. But that doesn’t 
mean that it wasn’t there. I haven’t seen 
the box open since long before she went 
to New York.” 

“As I’ve already said, I may be on the 
wrong trail entirely, but I think we'll 
find the option in the bank. By the way, 
who has the room across the hall from 
this one?” 

“Lord Corbyn.” 

“Now, let’s see. We've asked you about 
everybody but young Brent, haven’t we? 
What relation to Mrs. Brent is he?” 

“None, really. She married a younger 


brother of Hugh’s: father. And she look- 
ed on Hugh, more or less, as a younger 


brother. She wasn’t a great deal older 
than he is. He’ll inherit all of her money, 
I think.” 


“T see,’ Dr. Britz answered. “Now 
unless Captain Oliver has something that 
he wants to ask you, I think we can let 
you go. And send this Lord Corbyn up 
here, please.” 


“F OOK here, Britz, I still don’t get 

what you meant when you said that 
if the option had been there in the box 
last night Mrs. Brent wouldn’t have been 
killed,” the sheriff said when the two 
men were alone. 

“Then look at it this way. Somebody 
killed Mrs. Brent. Who on the corridor, 
except Bannister, had any reason to? 
Every fact points to him. 

“As I reconstruct what happened, he 
came in here last night and tried to per- 
suade Mrs. Brent to agree to let him 
have the place back, and failed. I haven't 
been down in this country so very long, 
but I’ve been here long enough to know 
that you Virginians set a h— of a lot 
of store in keeping your places in the 
family. All right. While he was in here 
last night Bannister somehow finds out 
that she has a strong box in the drawer 

(Continued on page 34) 
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He gets the Best grain 
Prices... by “Telephone 


XA Bell System Advertisement 


IncreaseD profits from his sales of 
grain are made by a farmer near 
Athens, Ill., who uses his tele- 
phone to keep in touch with his 
local farmer’s co-operative. His 
additional returns from this source 
amount to a substantial figure. 
Among other transactions, he sold 
300 bushels of wheat at a price 
within one cent of the highest 
figure that was quoted during 
threshing time—a price that was 
from 1oc to 15c per bushel higher 
than that received by many other 
farmers in his neighborhood. By 
keeping posted on the right times 
to sell, he is always assured of re- 
ceiving the maximum return on 
his crops. 


y gy ry 


The telephone is equally help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales 
of livestock, fruit and vegetables 
through co-operative associations 
or local markets. It is always val- 
uable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making engagements and 
summoning help when sickness or 
accident occurs. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves faithfully and 
well, rain or shine. 
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Yes, I'll give you groceries at wholesal 
and a wonderful chance to pocket $10 to 
a day. If you want proof of this, ] 
about Van Allen, who reports profi 
$125 in a week; Gustav Karnath, who ma 
$20.35 the first 5 hours; and Mrs. B. F. Bagme 
who writes that she makes $10 to $15 a day in 
spare time. Of course some of my people make 
more than others. But these earnings of a few 
of my Representatives show the great oppor- 
tunities. And today I offer you an even better 
Proposition than I gave these people. 


Make Big Profits Quickly 
I am President of a_ million-dollar Com- 
pany. I distribute high-quality Groceries 
and other Household Necessities direct from 
factory to user through Authorized Local 
Representatives. Last year my Representa- 
FREE! tives made nearly 
e million ars! 
FORD TUDOR SEDAN| {%° Million doll 
NOT a contest. I offer a rele ‘ 
brand-new car free to pro- to share in 
ducers as an extra reward big profits. 
or bonus— 
in addi- 
tien to 
their 
large 
cash 
profits. 
Mail 
coupon 
for full 
inf 
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Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


Day 


Besides! 
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IL THIS NOW 
Albert Mills, Pres.. American Preducts Ce... 
3358 Meameuth Ave.. Cincinaati, Obie. 
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Talks on Family Finance: Paying 
Taxes 


N MANY of our Southern States there has been so 
I much discussion in the past few years about the in- 

justice of our system of taxation that we have come 
to believe that we are right in grumbling about it. Far 
be it from me to defend our present day system of ad 
valorem taxes, but until we get a 
better one it is evident to any 
thinking person that we must 
support the plan under which we 
are now operating. 

Personally, I have never felt 
that paying taxes was a hardship. 
Perhaps my readers will say that 
is because I have never had rea- 
son to pay out very large amounts, 
and yet I do not think that is it. 
When I was a child my father 
discussed with us the reasons why we pay taxes 
and the benefits we receive or have a right to 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 





Someone has said nothing is surer than death and 
taxes but there is no reason tor us to resent the pay- 
ment of taxes. When we understand all that we get in 
return for our small investment | am sure our one de- 
sire is to help improve the system rather than destroy it 
for, after all, we receive the benefits therefrom. 





Is Your Child a Visitor or a Member 
of the Family? 
- By N. ETHEL OWEN 
ILLY, having finished with his blocks which he had 
used for building a choo-choo train, picked them 
up and placed them on-a low shelf in the sunny corner 
of the living room. Then he went to the bathroom, 
stepped upon the small box by the lavatory, turned on 
the water, and proceeded to wash for lunch. He took 
his towel from the rod which had been placed low on 
the bathroom wall, dried his face, then took his comb 














can be used with success. The child’s play materials 
are his tools. They are the materials which he uses to 
educate himself. Let’s give him a room of his own or at 
least a sunny nook in the living room in order that he 
may have an opportunity to experiment, think, and 
plan. Provide some low shelves for his toys, blocks, 
and books. Certainly he deserves a low chair, either a 
straight chair or a rocker, in which he may sit com- 
fortably with his feet on the floor and his back sup- 
ported. In addition to the chair, it is desirable to pro- 
vide a low table suited in size to the child’s chair. This 
table may be used for the meals if he does not eat with 
the family and at other times for drawing, painting, or 
other play activities. The table and the chair may be 
painted an attractive bright color that will harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room and will be easily 
cleaned. 


A bedroom and a bed of his own should be provided 
if possible. The bed should be made comfortable with a 
good mattress and springs and should be large enough 
for the child’s rapid. growth. A small box may 
be placed by the bed if he is not tall enough to 





expect, and [ think that accounts for my atti- 
tude. At least it behooves every family to have 
some understanding of the whole problem. 

Federal taxes, for example, go to build post- 
offices, bridges, harbors, roads. They maintain 
the army and navy, the bureaus of education and 
public health, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other governmental agencies. 

The Federal income tax must be paid by every 
man and woman receiving a certain minimum in- 
come. Every firm and corporation operating in 
the United States is subject to this tax. The 
amount varies with the income and is levied ac- 
cording to the sworn statement rendered by the 
person or firm concerned. Familiarity with ex- 
emptions and with the rate of tax and the method 
of computing these often cuts down the amount 
to be paid. The best plan of procedure is to get 
from the nearest District Internal Revenue Col- 
lector, well in advance of March 15 of each year, 
the date when returns must be filed, the income 
tax return blanks and make a study of them. Ii 
a record has been kept of interest on mortgages 
or money borrowed, property taxes, benevolences, 
and luxury taxes which are paid on cigarettes. 
and theater tickets, and all legal papers, deeds, 
and mortgages which bear internal revenue 
stamps, such amounts can be deducted from the 
income tax. In order that the report be accurate 
it is just as important to keep acount of all rents, 
interest, dividends, and other moneys received dur- 
ing the year. 

In some states the state government also levies 








get in bed without assistance. By providing this 
he learns at ah earlier age to do things for him- 
self. 

Provide a dresser with easy sliding drawers for 
the child’s own toilet articles and clothes. In the 
closet hooks may be placed low for wraps and 
clothing. A low shelf or box arrangement may 
be used for rubbers and shoes. 

In the bathroom, a towel rod may be placed low 
on the wall where the child may hang his own towel 
and wash cloth. A special hook should be placed 
equally low where he may hang his small tooth- 
brush. Generally, the lavatory is too high for 
small children but a low stool, ladder, or box can 
be easily supplied. It will save mother trips to 
the bathroom to help with the washing routine, 
and the youngster will learn to help himself. 

These suggestions for desirable indoor equip- 
ment may be applied in any home situation. 
Equipment especially planned for the pre-school 
child is necessary where the little ones are learn- 
ing to be independent and to do for themselves. 
Perhaps the greatest need in teaching the child 
to be independent and self-reliant is for space and 
property that he may call his own. These essen- 
tials will not only aid in building desirable habits 
but also in lightening the mother’s burdens. 





Banker Lends Canners and Can 


Sealers 


By CLYTICE ROSS 
Home Demonstration Agent, White County, Arkansas 








an income tax and the tax blanks are mailed by 
the comptroller’s office to all citizens eligible to 
payment. The rate is set by the state tax commis- 
sion. The state income taxes help to maintain 
public institutions, safeguard life and health, and build 
roads and make other improvements. 

The tax on real estate and personal property is levied 
by the state in accordance with the valuation of the 
property as established by the county tax assessors. 
County and municipal taxes meet local needs. They help 
to support our school system and our county govern- 
ments and provide fire and police protection, sewers, 
paving, etc. 

The inheritance tax is least known because it falls 
occasionally on a few persons only. It is paid on money, 
stocks, bonds, and property which are inherited. No 
matter how small the estate involved, every family 
should be familiar with the inheritance tax laws. Such 
laws vary in different states and the settlement of an 
estate can be greatly delayed. Such loss of time may 
mean loss of money to the extent that the estate will 
shrink greatly before the heirs finally receive what was 
willed to them. Inheritance tax rates sometimes are 
high and a penalty is inflicted for failure to pay prompt- 
ly. Such information as is needed can be secured from 
any reputable financial institution, 


THIS MUsT BE A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY TO BE TAKING 
SUCH LIBERTIES 


from the low hook and combed his hair. On finishing 
his preparations for lunch, he called to his mother and 
said, “Mother, I am ready.” 

Margaret piled a lot of her paper dolls on the library 
table and set the pot of paste on the piano bench. (Some 
of the paste had been spilled on the rug but Margaret 
put a piece of paper over it so mother could not see it.) 
She called her mother to get her ready for dinner. 
Mother came from the kitchen and led Margaret to the 
wash room where -everything was convenient for the 
adult members of the family, washed the child’s face, 
and hands and combed her hair. On finishing the pro- 
cess, the mother remarked, “I will be glad when you 
learn to do things for yourself. You always want help 
when I am busy.” 

It’s pleasant to be a visitor for a few days or even 
weeks, but imagine feeling that you are a visitor in your 
own home. That is the way your child feels if he has 
no property or place to call his very own. If children 


are to develop a feeling of security, self-reliance, and a 
courage to meet life with its keen competition, they 
must have a place to call their own and equipment that 





et in the year 1930, G. C. Johnston, cash- 
ier of the Peoples’ Bank of McRae, Ark. 
wrote me of a plan he had for buying a pressure 
cooker to be loaned to his customers for use in 
canning their food products during the year. He had 
got the idea from the fact that a couple of years 
ago the banks of the county bought terracing instru- 
ments to be loaned to the farmers of the county, and he 
could not see why it would not be just as practical to 
buy canning equipment to lend to the women, It ap- 
pealed to me likewise, so he immediately ordered a large 
pressure cooker. It arrived, and was demonstrated at 
club meetings near McRae, getting the women trained 
in using it before canning season opened. 

A canning company at Little Rock became so much 
interested in Mr. Johnston’s project that one of their 
representatives offered the loan of another cooker and 
a can sealer, to be loaned out by the bank until they 
should be sold. 

Mr. Johnston loaned the cookers to women for a 
short time, when they were to be returned so that some- 
one, else might borrow them. The plan has worked 
most effectively, and to date 12 pressure cookers have 
been sold to women in communities in and around Mc- 
Rae, while the bank’s cooker is in almost constant use 
by women who could not buy cookers for themselves. 
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WHAT IF THEY DO 
CATCH COLD | 

















Lay: your children romp outdoors. 
Outdoor play is essential to the 
building of strong, healthy bodies. 
If they come in sniffling or sneezing, 
just rub their precious little chests 
and throats with Vicks VapoRub. 


Vicks brings relief two ways at 
once; its medicated vapors are 
released by the heat of the body 
and inhaled direct to the air- 
passages; at the same time, it 
acts through the skin like a poul- 
tice or plaster. 


Mothers espesially appreciate 
this modern external way of treat- 
ing colds, coughs, and sore throat, 
because it can be used freely and 
often, even on the youngest child, 
without upsetting the digestion as 
“dosing”’ is so apt to do. 


Equally good for adults, 
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Finest latest Percales, Prints, etc. 






Brand new, large pieces. This bun- 
«dle is simply wonderful; biggest 
bargain ever presented. Fine for 









quilts, etc. Send No Money, pay 
postman $1.88 plus postage. Special 
$1 Gift Package Given with 2 bun- ~ 
dles (70 yards) $3.39 plus postage. Satisfaction or money 
nofundad. RN FABRI 


4 No. Wells St.. Dept. 773, CHICAGO 
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Save over 4 
34-Rock Bottom ¢ 
Price on all standard office 
modelse—Underw Rem 
nm, Royal, ete.— Easiest t . ever 0 f 
rd Also Portables at reduced prices. 


atalog 
al ee in full ‘colors Greatest bar- 
@aine ever offered. Send at once! ! 


International Typewriter Exch., Bese” i2 ae Cncags 
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Keeping Well 


By F. M. REGISTER 





Cancer Facts Everyone 
Should Know 


EARS ago, when I was a boy, two 
men with terrible cancers of the face 


came to the village in which I lived to 
take the train for Philadelphia to see 


a specialist. In a 
week's time they 
were back; their 
doom had been pro- 
nounced—they were 
too late. I shall nev- 
er forget my heart- 


again, although I 

was just a boy of 

10 and the men were strangers to me. 
With this painful experience _ still 


F. M. REGISTER 


haunting my memory, I want to urge 
upon my readers with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable the importance 


of treating cancer in time. When the 
slightest symptom or suspicion appears, 
right then is the time to have a compe- 
tent physician investigate the trouble. 


SOME STATISTICS ABOUT CANCER 


1. Cancer causes more deaths in the 
United States than any other disease, 
except heart disease. 

2. Thirty-eight per cent of the deaths 
from cancer are due to cancer of the 
stomach, 

3. Fourteen per cent of the deaths 
from cancer are due to cancer of the 
female reproductive organs. 

4. Nine per cent of the deaths from 
cancer are due to cancer of the breast. 

5. Three per cent of the deaths from 
cancer are due to cancer of the skin. 

6. The four parts of the anatomy— 
namely, the stomach, skin, breast, and 
female organs of  reproduction—are 
seats of cancer that cause 64 per cent of 
all cancerous deaths. 

SYMPTOMS OF CANCER 

1. In a@ woman a lump in the breast 
should always be investigated. 

2. Any lump on the body that grows, 
whether it is painful or not painful, 
should be investigated. 

3. Any return of menstrual flow after 
a change in life should also be investi- 
gated. 

4. When men have bloody urine, it is 
suspicious and should be investigated. 

5. Indigestion and stomach upsets af- 
ter a person has reached the age of 40 
should be investigated also. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT CANCER? 


Cancer can be cured only if the cure 


is taken in time. There are three ways | 
by which specialists treat this dreaded | 
disease: namely, surgery, X-ray, and | 


radium. There is no known medicine 
that, if taken, will cure cancer. All so- 
called doctors who claim through adver- 
tising that they can cure cancer are 
frauds. They may have cured some- 
thing that looked like cancer, but it was 
not cancer. The only way one can be 
sure that a growth is cancer is by micro- 
scopical examination by an expert bac- 
teriologist. 
SIX FACTS TO. KEEP IN MIND 

1. Cancer is not a general disease. 

2. Cancer is not an infectious or com- 
municable disease. 

3. Cancer is not directly inherited. 

4. Cancer is not a disease to be 
ashamed of. 

5. Cancer can be cured if the cure is 
taken in time. 

6. Cancer should be treated by a com- 
petent physician who will determine 
whether it is best to use surgery, X-ray, 
or radium as a form of treatment. 

7. Cancer cannot be cured by medicine. 


ache for these men. | 
It was days before | 
I could be happy | | 
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WHEN CHILDREN (RY 


HILDREN often cry for no 

apparent reason. Many times we 
can’t guess what is wrong. The crying 
may mean a touch of colic; the little 
bowels may be _ sluggish—or some 
other upset. It may mean any of the 
common little ailments that children 
suffer. To bring quick comfort to 
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your little one, give a few drops of 
Castoria. Most upsets of children are 
soon soothed away by this pleasant- 
tasting remedy that children all love. 


seseenssrreeneraoraees In five million modern homes, 


Castoria is a mother’s first thought 
when a child is out of sorts, feverish, 


Necgetable Preparation rhs cross, doesn’t eat right or sleep right. 
simulating the Food by Regula , 
ting the Stomachs and Bowels of When bad breath, coated tongue, or 






languor tells of constipation. These 


Pumphin Seed 


ee medicines meant for the fully developed 
‘ede tt systems of grown-ups. Castoria is 


A helpful Remedy for gentle—safe, yet always thorough and 
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Cte evenaers nd effective for a child of any age. It may 
restate be given to the tiniest infant for 
upto. any little upset. When buying, look 
owt conan co new for the signature of Chas. H. Fletcher 
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Here are the big new 1931 South’s 
Planting Guides. You will be 
thrilled with the new treasures 
for this season. Sensational new 
Roses, Iris, Shrubs and other hardy 
outdoor plantings to be made now. 


Nursery Annual—Ready Now 


re 


Hi. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, the big new catalogs— P.R. 7-30 
O NEW NURSERY ANNUAL [] 1931 BOOK OF SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 
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In the big new Seed Book 
for 1931—50 new flower va- 
rieties from seeds; Dahlias, 
Gladiolus, Lilies and other 
newest bulb flower winners; 
delicious new vegetables and 
heavy yielding field seeds. 
If you didn’t order in 1930, 
also ask for the great new 


seed, plant and bulb book. 
Ready Dec. 20th 


Uh 
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Seedsmen— Narserymen GEORGIA 
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They Yoked the Oxen to the Wagon and Drove to the River Bottoms to Gather 


Pecans for a Winter Food Supply 

















MOLASSES PECAN PIF 


HEN I was a little girl of seven, we moved to 

Texas and had for our nearest neighbors a fam- 
ily of pioneers who had settled there before the Indians 
left the country. It was most interesting to me to hear 
the mother of this family relate the experiences of 
those early days. 

She said that there came a year when their crops 
failed because of drouth, their hogs died of cholera, 
and the two yearlings that were to have served them 
for beef were stolen by cattle 
thieves. Finding themselves 


3y? LILLY PEARL CHAMBERLIN 
Director Household Arts, North Texas 
Agricultural College 


attribute to the nuts rather than to our own indiscre- 
tion or ignorance. Suppose that instead of the dainty 
nut basket there had been beside our plate a platter of 
sirloin steak, from which we helped ourselves from 
time to time as we ate our fried chicken and vegetables 
and salad and ice cream; and that at the end a fresh 
supply was brought around, and we again ate heartily 
of the steak. We should expect to be sick. Now most 
nuts have three or four times the caloric value of meat, 
and yet we eat of them unreservedly along with meats 
and other rich foods. No wonder-we are sick from it. 

My pioneer woman was right in using pecans as a 
basic food for her family. Not only do they have, as 
has been said, three or four times the caloric value of 
meat, but a pound of them equals in energy and heat 
producing units 12 pounds of fresh fruits or végetables. 





therefore facing the coming win- 
ter with no adequate food supply, 
they yoked the oxen to the wagon 
and drove to the river bottom a 
few miles away, where they spent 
several days gathering pecans, re- 
turning home with a good load 
of them. These nuts, she said, 
formed a large part of their diet 
that winter. The mother and the 
younger children would crack and 











NUT BREAD IS 
PARTICULARLY 
PLEASING FOR 
THE SCHOOL 

LUNCH BASKET 











pick out kernels very industrious- 

ly to have enough for a meal by 

the time the father and the older children should come 
in from work. And when she told the story, the moth- 
er added that the family had never enjoyed better 
health nor worked harder than during the period when 
they lived almost wholly on that store of pecans. 


When I first heard her relate this experience, I had 
never seen a pecan; and I marveled that the family 
had not starved to death trying to get enough meats 
picked out to satisfy their hunger. For in my native 
home east of the Mississippi the only nuts that I had 
known were walnuts and hickory nuts. I was very 
fond of those, but it was a form of slow torture to 
get the goodies from their hiding places in the winding 
crevices of the hard shells. But during the first fall 
that we spent in Texas I learned the joy of picking out 
goodies from nuts whose shells were so thin that | 
could crack them between my teeth, provided? I was 
out of earshot of my mother. 


And every year since I have delighted in using pecans, 
though I no longer crack them with my teeth. But 
I have come to realize that people in general do not 
appreciate these wonderful nuts as they should. There 
are two common errors in thought regarding the use 
of nuts in the diet. The first is that they are indigesti- 
ble, and the second is that they are merely knicknacks, 
to be eaten between meals, or just before bedtime, or 
as a delicious additio1 to almost any kind of food, from 
the entree to the dessert. 


It is no doubt true that people often do have indiges- 
tion from eating pecans; but this is not the fault of 
the nuts; it is due to the way in which they are eaten 
or the time of eating them. The first cause of indi- 
gestion from eating nuts is the I-ck of thorough mas- 
tication. They should be chewed to a smooth paste; 
for unmasticated bits are not broken up by the diges- 
tive fluids, hence pass through the alimentary tract like 
foreign particles, and so cause trouble. Pecans are 
more easily digested than other nuts, but they need to 
be well chewed. They may be ground fine by running 
them through a food chopper, thus saving the molars 
considerable work. 


The second cause of indigestion from nuts is that 
they are taken to please the taste, at a time when the 
body has no need for additional food and when its 
presence in the stomach makes an unwelcome burden 
upon the digestive apparatus. We sit down to a formal 
dinner, to find beside our plate a pretty little basket of 
salted nuts. We begin to nibble at them. They are 
so delicious that we continue to nibble all through the 
meal, unwilling to leave a fragment of such tasty food. 
Then, at the end, if the hostess passes a reserve dish 
of them, we help ourselves to a fresh supply, and thus 
eat ourselyes into an attack of indigestion, which we 


So we see that in planning our food intake they should 
be counted as an integral part of the dietary rather 
than as a mere embellishment to the meal. Our house- 
wives should be educated to buy pecans over the counter 
as they do beefsteak and bread and butter, and to re- 
duce the supply of other staple foods when these nuts 
figure in any way in the menu. 


Pecans are somewhat lacking in carbohydrates, so 
should be supplemented by fruits and fresh vegetables, 


one hour in a moderate oven. Any nuts may be used, 
walnuts, pecans, or peanuts. 
NUT LOAF 

Mix together 3 cups soft bread crumbs and 1% cups 
coarsely chopped nuts (pecans may be used or a mix- 
ture of any nuts available). Moisten with cream or 
meat stock. Season with salt, paprika, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Add a beaten egg, mix 
well, and shape into a loaf. Place in a baking dish 
and bake in a moderately hot oven, basting occasionally 
with stock or hot milk. 


NUT BREAD 
1% cups Graham flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups white flour 4% cup sugar 
lcup milk 1 egg 
l cup nut meats 3 tablespoons butter 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Sift together flour, salt, baking powder, and sugar. 
Add melted butter, milk, beaten egg, and nut meats to 
make dough. Mold into loaf, put into greased pan, and 
grease top of loaf. Let stand for 10 minutes and then 
bake in moderate oven for 45 minutes. This bread is 
particularly good made with black walnuts. 
NUT AND FRUIT SANDWICHES 
Grind together in a food chopper 1 cup nut meats 
and 1 cup of dried raisins, figs, or dates. Flavor with 
a little lemon juice, add % teaspoon salt, and spread 
between slices of whole wheat bread spread with cream- 


ed butter. 
MOLASSES PECAN PIE 


% cup sugar % teaspoon salt 

% cup molasses 2 tablespoons butter 

3 eggs Nutmeg and allspice 
2 tablespoons flour leup milk 

l cup pecans & 


Mix flour and sugar, add molasses and melted butter. 
Beat eggs into the mixture one at a time, sprink!e with 
spices, add milk, and mix. Add pecans, pour into un- 
cooked pie shell, and bake. 

MEXICAN PECAN CANDY 


3 cups sugar 4 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
lecup pecans 


Mix sugar, milk, and pecans, and boil until the candy 
forms a soft ball in cold water. Remove from fire, add 
butter, and let stand for several minutes to cool. Then 
add vanilla, and beat until it begins to get creamy. 
Drop from spoon on waxed paper. 

WALDORF SALAD 
Peel 4 tart apples and cut into cubes. 








MEXICAN 
PECAN 
CANDY 
IS AS 
GOOD 

AS IT 
LOOKS 











Marinate with 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
to keep apples from turning dark. Add 
2 cups chopped celery and 1 cup nut 
meats—walnuts, almonds, or pecans. 
Mix with boiled salad dressing or with 
mayonnaise. ~ 
MARSHMALLOW-PECAN CREAM 

With scissors chop % pound marsh- 
mallows. Whip 1 cup of thick cream 
until stiff and add the marshmallows and 
1 cup of pecan kernels. Mix together, 
put in a bowl, and set on ice for several 








to furnish roughage and to balance the fat, which is 
the leading food principle of the pecan. This fat is 
more easily emulsified, hence more perfectly assimilated 
than that of animals. A small quantity of pecans, 
with plenty of fruits and fresh vegetables, will supply 
a person’s needs. 

SAVORY NUT ROAST 


2 2 cups chopped celery 


2 cups bread crumbs (whole 


wheat) 1 can tomatoes 
1 cup chopped nuts ; cup chopped onion 
% cup chopped 

parsley 


1 teaspoon salt 


hours before serving. 
OATMEAL-PECAN COOKIES 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y% teaspoon salt 


cups oatmeal 
cups flour 


l cup raisins 4 teaspoons baking powder 
l cup nuts 2 eggs 

l cup sugar Milk 

l cup butter 


Chop raisins and nuts fine, and mix with the flour, 
salt, baking powder, and cinnamon which have been 
sifted together. Add the oatmeal, sugar, melted but- 
ter, beaten eggs, and enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Roll thin, cut, and bake in moderately hot oven. 





2 tablespoons butter 
2 eggs 


Mix all ingre- 
dients together 
thoroughly,’ add- 
ing the well beat- 
en eggs last. Bake 





SOME OF 
THE NUTS 
MOST 
COMMONLY 
USED TO 
SUPPLEMENT 
THE DIET 
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The tremendous 
power of steam .. 


but METAL 


controls zt! 


AILS sing.as the Limited hurls its 

thousand-ton weight across the 
continent. Through tunnels, around 
curves, Over mountains, deserts, and 
prairies, it races in a cyclonic rush of 
energy. 


Steam ‘rages to be free from the 
monster’s belly, but steel confines it, 
making it servile to the throttle’s touch: 


Wherever there must be impervious- 
ness to water in any form — whenever 
it must be kept in its place, inside or 
outside, metal never fails. 


In a grave vault, especially, metal 
meets these requirements. Money spent 
for a vault that allows water to enter — 
even drop by drop— is wasted, no 
matter how much or little the cost. 


Naturally the Clark Grave Vault is 
made of metal—12 gauge specially 
processed Keystone Copper Steel or 
Armco Ingot Iron. Welded inside and 
out, tested under 5000 pounds of water, 
built on the air seal principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark insures perfect 
protection from water. So absolute is 
the impermeability of the Clark that 
we guarantee it for fifty years. 


The Clark also may be obtained ina 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Choose a Clark. Then you will have 
the complete protection a grave vault 
should give. It is the modern practical 
expression of the respect and love that 
passing years cannot efface. 


Ask for booklet — ‘‘A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


Less than Clark complete protection ts 
no protection at all, 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 








The Etiquette of Giving 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“Peace om earth, good will to men.” 


A” you happy that Christmas is al- 
most here, or are you one of those 
awful people who approach Christmas 
with a long face and make a task of a 
beautiful ceremony? I believe I have 
some secrets that will make of the season 
a blessing to those who give and to those 
who receive. 


This has been a bad year financially. 
Perhaps you are wondering how you can 
manage to remember the people you 
would like to. Some thinking ahead will 
take care of that problem. We can make 
things. The girls can cook and sew, and 
the boys can “carpenter.” So let’s look 
over the scrap bag and the woodshed and 
have a contest with ourselves to see what 
pretty, appropriate, and useful gifts we 
can make out of “leavings.” 


Some years ago out of a religious jour- 
nal I clipped the following, and I want to 
pass it on to you:— 

REAL GIFTS 

“Real gifts are those that cost us some- 
thing, of time or thought or strength, or 
of money that is really missed. 

“Real gifts are born of love, and stand 
for love in the minds of the recipients. 

“Real gifts are planned, are not impul- 
sive and so liable to be regretted. 

“Real gifts are intelligent and not ig- 
norant, springing from a knowledge of 
needs and desires, not flung out hap- 
hazard. 


“Real gifts are modest and not boast- 
ful, testifying of love and not pride.” 

“Real gifts are modest—” Don’t em- 
barrass people with gifts costing more 
than you can well pay. (I think because 
most of us love to give we are likely to 
break this rule.) When in doubt as to 
whether to give an elaborate or simple 
present, decide in favor of the simple; or 
better still, talk it over with an older per- 
son. Don’t go in debt. Do only what 
you can afford—to do more is embar- 
rassing to the recipient. 


In general we give to our immediate 
families, close friends, to children, to the 
aged, and to the poor. The beautiful in- 
expensive Christmas cards allow us to 
remember our many dear friends with- 
out financial embarrassment. 


Don’t give cheap imitations. A very 
small piece of solid silver is in better 
taste than a large piece of cheap plated 
ware. (Some plated ware is now lovely.) 
To paraphrase Shakespeare :— 

“Costly thy gift as thy purse can buy—rich 
not gaudy 

For the gift oft proclaims the man.” 


Don’t give because you want something 
in return. It is more economical and 
more satisfactory to buy something for 
yourself. Don’t give in this spirit: “Well 
I know she’s going to give me something 
so I’ll have to scratch up something for 
her.” A good rule for all giving is to give 
something we would be proud to own. 


In giving to servants, remember that 
they like nice things. Don’t give them 
“shoddy” baubles. 

Boys and girls of the ’teen age are 
wondering what to give each other. These 
gifts should be impersonal—from.boys to 
girls: books, flowers, candy; from girls 
to boys: books or homemade candy. Hand- 
made handkerchiefs, while in a way per- 
sonal, are considered “correct” gifts for 
girls to give boys. 


Be sure to remove the price tag. 


Now we are ready to tie up. And isn’t 
it fun: to dress up our gifts! The ten 
cent stores help us to do this inexpen- 
sively. Pretty “dressing” and careful 
wrapping and addressing help to express 
the love back of the gift. 


The main fun of Christmas is doing 
something for others. And here’s wish- 
ing you the happiest kind of Christmas. 
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Make it! 
Taste it! 


= 





See what a difference 
Calumet’s Double-Action makes 





2nd ACTION 
MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you can’t 
see how Calumet’s Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and water ina 
glass, you can see clearly how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
Spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met’ s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet's second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


1st ACTION 


War proof? Want to know why Calumet is the 
most popular baking powder in the world? . . . the 
favorite baking powder of millions of women? 

Just make a Calumet cake—you'll see! You'll see 
the difference Calumet’s Double-Action makes. New 
delicacy of texture! Extra tenderness! Superb flavor! 

Calumet brings this extraordinary success to bak- 
ing because it acts twice—not just once! The first action, 
which begins in the mixing bowl, starts the leaven- 
ing. Then, in the oven, a second action begins. It con- 
tinues the leavening. Up!...up!... it keeps raising 
the batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, muffins, 
quick breads bake beautifully, even though you may 
not be able to regulate your oven temperature 
with utmost accuracy. 

All baking powders are required by law to be made 
of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all are alike 
in their action nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give equally fine results in baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right proportions to pro- 
duce perfect leavening action—Double-Action! 

Try Calumet. Try it confidently—even if you're a 
beginner you'll have marvelous luck. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion and 
should be followed for best results—a splendid 
economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
leavening action makes possible . . . Get the wonder- 
ful new Calumet Baking Book. Mail coupon NOW, 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
© 1930, Gc. F. CORP, 








NEW 

CALUMET 

BAKING 
BOOK 







MAPION JANE PARKER C—Prog. F.-12-30 
c/O General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 


City Spate.... 


Fill in completely—print name and address. 
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SAY “HANES UNDERWEAR” 
TO YOUR DEALER, AND 


YOU'VE 
SAID A LOT 


BE SURE OF COMFORT 
AND ECONOMY! 


Ses 


For winter, pick your favorite weight in 
HANES Red Label Elastic-knit Heavy- 
weights. More warmth, comfort and service 
than you ever thought possible at the price. 
Union suits, $1.25 to $1.50. 75¢ to $1 for 
shirts and drawers. Garments part wool 
(throughout) for those who wish. See HANES 
Lightweights too. 


WueEnever you buy underwear—for win- 
ter or summer or for work or play—it 
pays to insist on Hanes. 

For over 25 years, Hanes has been spe- 
cializing in garments for men and boys. 
Millions of men, and wives and mothers 
too, have learned that the Hangs trade- 
mark means the best values made. In all 
Hanes knitted garments, the soft, dura- 
ble hanespun cotton is knitted and cut 
to careful measurements of trunk and 
chest. No bunching, binding, or wrin- 
kling. The flat-locked seams can't irri- 
tate. Buttons are on to stay! 

Try Hangs without delay. You'll find 
the material in every garment kind to 
the most sensitive skin—but no weakling 
when it comes to hard wear or hard 
laundering. You'll like the way you are 
fitted and the money you save. If your 
dealer hasn't the complete Hanes line 
for summer and winter, write to P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HANES 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN Vs = FOR 
AND EVERY 
BOYS SEASON 








Keeping Step With Style 


Gey cochcig seaming, an interesting feature of many of the dresses this 
season, is provided by V-shaped inserts on the waist and similar yoke 
sections on the skirt of this attractive model, Number 7008. Additional full- 
ness is given to the flare of the skirt by plait extensions on the front. And in 
keeping with the present mode, the belt is worn at the natural waistline. 
This design is excellent for light weight woolens, travel print, Canton crepe, 
and cotton materials. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, or 
34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure, : 


A shaped yoke in front adds a distinctive 
note to this one-piece school frock for the 
growing girl, Number 7011. Extra fullness 
is provided in the skirt by an inverted plait 
at the center front. As shown, green wool 
crepe was used. Wash cotton materials 
are excellent for this design. The pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
































This dainty frock for the tiny girl, num- 
ber 7017, may be made of batiste, cotton 
prints, pongee, or crepe de Chine. For very 
dress-up occasions, such as birthday par- 
ties and the like, made with tiny puff 
sleeves, as shown in the smaller view, it 
would be attractive. The pattern is cut for 
sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter 
Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 





and 
INSIDE 
Sr arene fT 
Cheapest Form 
of Health 
Assurance! 


BODYGARD 
UNDERWEAR 


Protection plus. Comfortable 
because of faultless tailoring 
and the springy elasticity of per- 
fect knitting. Absorbs perspira- 
tion and eliminates the cause of 
colds. Keeps you warm in any 
weather. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA NEW YORK 
AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Spingix  Sambidewn, 
A fine ribbed 


garment with 
springy texture. 





Heavy fleece lined 
for men and boys 
only. Maximum 
WELLASTiIc warmth and comfort 
UNDERWEAR without excessive 
Elasticknitfabric weight. 


it itky i 
with asilky inner A style ond weight 


for every climate, 
and every member 
of the family. 














Ask to see the 
“Utica-Knit’’ Sleeper 
suits, for your chil- 
dren's protection. 








New Sanit 
eds 
ea er B: Freee 


Write at once for Free Big Bargain 
Book on new, sanitary Feather Beds, Pil- 
lows, Feathers and Bedding. Our special low price 
high quality willsurprise you. 1} goods Gelfvered 
ee on. 2 » days” frial. Sa jon guaranteed. Write 
low is the time uy, get free catalog and sample 
of feathers. Today 
AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
Dept. D-53 Nashville, Tenn, 





Your Choice 


Gents’ ¥ 
Richly engraved 
lifetime cases. 


accurate. Rich beauty. 
Send Ho Meney—Sax only - " 
an tage on arrival. 
9328 Sfones back if mol delighted 
BRADLEY, H-423 Newton, MASS. 








Make dresses 
bright as new! 


DIAMOND DYES are easy to use; 
go on smoothly and evenly; make 
dresses, drapes, lingerie look NEW. 
Never a trace of that re-dyed look 
when Diamond Dyes are used. Just 
true, even, new colors that hold their 
own through the hardest wear and 
washing, 

Diamond Dyes owe their superiority 
to the abundance of pure anilines they 
contain. Cost more to make? Surely. 
But you pay no more for them. All 
dealers—15c. 


Diamond-Dyces 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 
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Caring for Brooms and Brushes 


By? NELL PICKENS 


Home Improvement Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


WORKMAN is known by his tools 

and by the way he takes care of 
them. The work of a household may be 
simplified by having tools suitable for 
each task, keeping such tools in a con- 
venient place, and having them in good 
condition. 


The house itself, the arrangement, the 
materials from which it is constructed, 
and the kind of finishes used, with the 
kind and type of furnishings, determine 
the tools necessary for keeping that par- 
ticular place in good con- 
dition. 

Whether few or many 
kinds are needed, it means 
a saving of time and money 
to keep the tools in good 
condition, and grouped 
within easy reach of all 
parts of the house, prefer- 
ably in a special closet. It 
is wise to have on each 
floor a supply of the most 
constantly used things. 


Tools should be put 
away clean and ready for 
use. Brooms, brushes, and 
mops should be hung so that the weight 
does not rest on the straws, bristles, or 
threads. Weighted bristle brushes used 
in polishing floors should be washed occa- 
sionally to prevent the accumulation of 
dust and wax from darkening the wood. 
Bristle brushes may be washed ift luke- 
warm water, using three teaspoons of 
dilute ammonia to each quart of water, 
and then rinsed in clear water. Suspend 
the brush with bristles pointing down- 
ward until dry. Water soaking into the 
back of the brush is likely to soften the 
cement holding the bristles. 

Mops should be washed in hot suds and 
rinsed in clear hot water and dried quick- 
ly. Dry mops may be converted into oiled 
mops by putting a small quantity of any 
good floor oil into an old pan or tin box 
and standing the mop on this overnight. 


Straw brooms may be washed in warm 
soapsuds and rinsed in clear water. The 
wires holding the straw should be kept 
as dry as possible to prevent rusting. 

Wash dust cloths often. <A soiled cloth 
will rub the dirt back into the surface. 





If a straw broom is to be used on a 
painted, waxed, or varnished floor or for 
cleaning walls, make a cover for the brush 
from a piece of old outing flannel or some 
similar material. This covering prevents 
the straw from scratching the finish or 
from streaking the wall. 

Some desirable cleaning tools and their 
uses are listed below:— 

1. Straw brooms for carpets and rough 
surfaces. 

2. Long handled soft hair brooms or 
brushes for smooth floors 
and smooth floor coverings 
such as linoleum. 


3. Long handled wall 
brush of lamb’s wool or 
soft bristles. A bag of cot- 
ton flannel slipped over a 
straw broom may take the 
place of a wall brush. 


4. Weighted brush for 
polishing waxed floors. 

5. Whisk broom for gen- 
eral use. 


6. Vacuum cleaner for 
thorough carpet, floor, and 
drapery cleaning. 

7. Carpet sweeper for threads and ev- 
eryday surface cleaning. 

8. Scrub brushes of various sizes for 
cleaning unfinished wood, sinks, etc. A 
long handled scrub brush or mop for 
floors requiring that method of cleaning. 

9. Long handled dry or oiled mop for 
picking up dust and on painted, varnished, 
or shellacked floors. Oil should not be 
used on waxed surfaces. 

10. Long handled dust pan does away 
with much stooping. 


CLEANING KITS 


It will pay in the saving of time to 
collect the necessary equipment before 
beginning work. A basket with a handle 
makes a practical cleaning kit. Small 
fruit jars, or bottles with good corks, 
should be used for liquids. 


Have in the basket :— 


Soap Dust cloths (kept in 
Kerosene a covered jar) 
Turpentine Brushes 

Newspapers Hammer 


Screw driver 
Whiting for windows 


Soft cloths 





Godey’s Pattern for Pillowcases and Sheets 








HIS pattern, number 551, was 

adapted from a Godey’s Ladies 
Bock of 1858. This rich, all white 
embroidery for pillowcases and sheets 
has a charm that’s enduring. 


Simple stitches are used: eyelets 
and satin stitch for the flowers and 
buttonhole for all the rest. Embroid- 
ery of this sort demands more careful 
workmanship than “lazy daisies,” but 
is certainly more valuable when done. 


This pattern would be lovely in 
white on the new tinted™bed linens as 








well as on standard white. 

Number 551 is a wax transfer pat- 
tern which includes designs and scal- 
lops for two pillowcases and a sheet. 
Number 551C supplies 42-inch tubing 
for two pillowcases torn 36 inches 
long of excellent quality material 
stamped with the design ready to em- 
broider. 


Stamped sheet of heavy quality 
material 81 inches wide and torn 90 
inches long will be sent as number 


551S 
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For RHEUMATISM 





ASPIRIN 





prompt relief from HEADACHES, 
COLDS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 
NEURITIS, ACHES and PAINS 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 


BAYER 


| 'BayerTablets q 


LASPIFIN 





Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“‘Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 
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Achowhooheoke 


........ « ..+|CORNS 


— tender toe vy these thin 
in 1 minute ao by ese mn 


“Selde, dren ietpae 
Dr Scholl's 
o-tathtimn $ |Z ino-pads 


Cuaticura Soap 


Mother’s Favorite for 
All the rynily 


Sample 
Address: “Oukees.” Dept. Sets ba Malden, Mase 








Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 














551 Wax Transfer Pattern................. 
$51C Pair Stamped Pillowcases........ 


551S Stamped Sheet, each 


How to order: 
or stamps. 


Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Order by number. 
Write name and address plainly. 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


Send price in silver, money order, 
Address order to The 
Home Department, 713 


















The Ideal WHITE LIGHT 
Jjo or the Home 
‘without &lectrici Sy. 


OTHING will add more to 

the joy and comfort of liv- 

ing in the home where oil is 

used for lighting than this won- 
derful new Instant-Light Alad- 
din kerosene mantle lamp. Gives 
a flood of pure white light equal 
to 10 ordinary lamps and next 

to sunlight in quality. Highly 
efficient—lastsalifetime. Odor- 
less, noiseless, smokeless and 


troubleless—children run it. Abso* A PY 
lutely safe. Ask to see it. 


Table — Bracket — Hanging 
Vase or Floor Lamps — 
Hand decorated Shades 


Banc 
Coal 
Oil 


wets eS Set 






INSTANT | aes 
Chicago, lll. 


Siaddin 
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APPLE TREES 3s 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free, 


TENN, NURSERY CO.. Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENN, 
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ror HAPPINESS 
“Happy Heat for Snappy Days”... 
Clean gas heat and plenty eit! at’s the 
gift of cozy comfort a Coleman Radiant 
Heater brings to 
homes beyond the 
gas mains. Every 
member of the 
family will enjoy 
its warmth and 
cheer. Your Cole- 
man spreads a 
eage seg active 
eat that warms 
you through and 


through. Heat that ts 
moist and healthful. 























You can have 
cozy comfortin 
any room in your 
house witha Cole- 
man Radiant 
Heater. It is port- 
able .. . carry it any- 
where ... it makes 
and burns its own gas 
from regular, clear- 
white, untreatedmotor 

Requires no pipes 
of connections, 


The Coleman 
thinks for itself, al- 
most. Turm starter 
valve,strikeamatch 
and in less than a min- 
ute the heater automat- 
fcally goes into action. 
The radiantslight them- 
eelves...mosecon 
match needed. The new 

ermo-Safery Genera- 
tor tells the gas when to 
“go”, when to ““stop”’ 


Coleman is 
fine for stores, of- 
fices and shops,too, 
Just the thing for 
chilly fall and 
spring mornings 

to help out the 
furnace on cold winter 
days. It’s clean... no 
emoke ot ashes. It is 





2# en hour to operate. 


Coleman Radiant 
Heaterdemonstrat- 
edortryitout your- 
eclf. In the mean- 
time, just mail the 
coupon for inter- 
esting folders that 
answer all your ques 
tions about this heater 
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Out of Miss Dixie's Bandbox 
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‘By? 
rae SALLY 
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Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
. From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


How Shall I Wear My Hair? 


OW shall I wear my hair? Ah! 

That’s an easy question because it’s 
like the old arithmetic problems—how- 
ever you arrive at the result there’s just 
one correct answer as written down in the 
answer book. And, strange as it may 
seem, though styles have changed many 
a time since the bandbox days “when 
Grandma was a pretty girl, long, long 
ago,” she would have given you the same 
answer: “Wear your hair in the style 
most becoming to you!” 


“But,” you say, “why are all the fash- 
ion books teeming with new hair styles?” 
Simply to help you discover which is the 
most becoming for you. The grand part 
about present day hair fashions, which 
are so charmingly feminine, so like the 
styles of grandmother’s day, is that they 
are not standardized, not all cut from one 
pattern as they were a few years back. 
You may experiment endlessly, may do 
almost anything with your hair, and when 
you have arrived at the most becoming 
coiffure, you may feel sure that it is as 
fashionable as it is flattering. Curls, 
braids, rolls, waves, or what have you? 
All are in the height of fashion, for the 
more individual, the more distinctively 
you, your hairdressing is, the 
more in the mode it is, so long 
as it preserves the femininity, 
the womanliness that is in har- 
mony with the new dress 
styles. 


In fact all hairdressing prob- 
lems—whether or not to let the 
hair grow—to wave or not to 
wave—to part or not to part 
—depend upon individual taste and upon 
such factors as your type, age, size, 
features, head shape, and general appear- 
ance. All must be decided by your un- 
changeable rule of wearing your hair in 
the mode most becoming to you. But a 
few suggestions may aid you in discover- 
ing this most becoming of all coiffures. 
And, of course the beauty of all hair- 
dressing is always dependent on the 
beauty of your hair—upon your keeping 
it shining and alive and silky and immacu- 
late as “though you'd just stepped out of 
a bandbox”! 


The tune “to bob or not to bob” has 
been changed of late to the tune “to re- 
main bobbed or to let the hair grow.” Cer- 
tainly more people are wearing long hair 
than formerly. The bob itself is longer 
and more sleek and flat so as to look al- 
most like long hair. And many are wear- 
ing “extra pieces” of hair—braids or 
curls or rolls put away in tissue paper 
since that dreadful day when they took 
the fatal plunge and parted with the locks 
it had taken perhaps a lifetime to grow. 
But the comfort and practicability of 
bobbed hair will prevent its being out for 
some time to come, if ever! 


If you want a bob, find a barber who 
studies you and suits your haircut to 
your type. On your next visit to a city, 
go to the very best barber and have him 





explain to you just how he cuts your hair 
so you may, in turn, explain it to your 
home town barber. Neck clippers, which 
you can get at any barber supply house, 
will prove a valuable addition to the 
family’s beauty tools and will save many 
a trip to town for barbering. 


If straight hair is becoming to you, you 
will economize in both time and money 
by wearing it so. But if you do, be doubly 
careful to keep it perfectly groomed as 
its beauty and style are entirely dependent 
on its sheen and dressing. 


The slightest natural wave can be 
trained more easily than you would be- 
lieve posible. With your hair wet, press 
it into the natural waves, or if the wave 
is too indefinite to see, use water waving 
combs, which you can get for a few cents 
at almost any store. The saleswoman 
will show you how to place the combs. 
Gradually your waves will become deeper, 
prettier, and more lasting. 


“ 


Even if your hair is as “straight as an 
Indian’s” and you need the softening ef- 
fect of a wave, there are many waving 
methods. Metal “marcel wavers,” avail- 
able at your local stores, give a pretty 
wave. Beauty parlor marcels 
and finger waves last from a 
few days to a few weeks ac- 
cording to the weather and to 
the texture and condition of 
your hair. The hot irons used 
for marcelling or for curling at 
home are apt to dry and break 
your hair unless the work is 
carefully done and unless you 
give your hair special care as outlined in 
our last “Bandbox.” 


The permanent wave is a boon to the 
straight haired and is perfectly safe if 
done by an expert. That many women 
have had dozens of “permanents” shows 
that no injury need be done, especially 
if you give your hair several hot oil treat- 
ments before and after the waving pro- 
cess. A permanent wave, by the way, 
makes a wonderful Christmas present for 
Mother or Daughter or Sister. (I hope 
the Progressive Farmers take this hint!) 


For new ways to arrange your hair, 
study the fashion books and adapt the 
styles to suit your own individuality. And 
don’t forget first, last, and always that 
the keynote of beauty in hairdressing is 
in wearing a becoming style and in keep- 
ing your head looking as though you had 
“just stepped out of a bandbox !” 





A Lesson in Stitches 


i “J 











ROLLED HEM 








ROLLED hem is narrow and need 
not be basted. Basted hems may be 
any width, but must be basted, then sewed. 








YOUR OWN SISTER'S 


FACE POWDER 
MAY BE 


“ALL WRONG” 
FOR YOU 


You may look enough like your sister 
to borrow her hats or frocks, but your 
skin-types may be so different that a face 
powder which brings out all the beauty 
of her complexion may actually detract 
from yours! 


Realizing that the same face powder 
cannot be equally perfect for all types, 
Plough has created three face powders— 
one for oily skin, one for dry skin, one 
for normal skin! 


The instant you apply your own Plough 
Powder you know that here, at last, is 
the flattering powder you've always long- 
ed for! Here is the magic touch that re- 
veals the natural beauty of your skin! 
Here is the artful way of concealing 
coarse pores and other blemishes! Here 
is a new smoothness, a new softness, a 
new radiance of complexion that makes 





you look your very loveliest! 


For O1ty Skin—Choose heavy tex- 
ture Plough’s “Incense of Flowers” 
Face Powder, in the oval box—75c. 

For Dry Skin—Choose light tex- 
ture Plough’s “Favorite Bouquet’’ Face 
Powder, in the square box—30c. 

For NorRMAL SKIN—Choose medi- 
um texture Plough’s ‘Exquisite’ Face 
Powder, in the round box—50c. 

Each Plough Powder comes in. white, 
flesh, pink, brunette and sun-tan tints 
and is sensibly priced wherever beauty 
creations are sold. 


SPlougles 


3 FACE POWDERS 


CREATED BY PLOUGH 
NEW YORK MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Make More Money 
This Easy Way 
A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 


Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 





Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ’round with the 
help of “Dandelion 
Butter Color.” Put in 
just a half-teaspoonful 
for each gallon of 
cream before churning 
and out comes butter 
of that Golden June 
Shade. It’s purely vege- 
table, wholesome and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional Food Laws. All large creameries 
use it to keep their product uniform. 
It’s tasteless and doesn’t color butter- 
milk. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at all drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Rich- 
ardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


ACHES=.DAINS 
Quick Relief wit 


SiAANESELIL 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home.” 


Antiseptic Japanese Oil is used by millions of busy 
people instead of hot water bags, electric devices, 
greasy salves, sticky plasters for Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia, Neuritis, Sere Muscles, ins, Stiff Joints— 
Pains caused by fatigue and exposure. Rub it in. It 
generates a pleasant soothing heat that drives out pain 
QUICK. Won't blister like old type liniments, 


Hier COLDS 


Japanese Oil often relieves them in 24 to 48 hours. 
‘or head colds inhale antiseptic vapors. For chest 
cold, congestion, sore throat rub in vigorously. 


46 Years Success Behind It! At Druggists. 
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cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Jerry Muskrat Is Disturbed 


LL the smaller people of the Green 

Forest and the Green Meadows, and 
some of the larger ones for that matter, 
fight for life every day. I do not mean 
by this that they fight with teeth and 
claws every day. Goodness, no! I mean 
that in order to live they have to be 
everlastingly on the watch for enemies, 
that they have to be constantly hunting 
for food, and that they never can afford 
to be forgetful, careless, or too confident. 
Otherwise they are not likely to live 
long. Is it any wonder that they are 
naturally suspicious? 


Jerry and Mrs. Muskrat had had a 

















a 
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“Do you mean Farmer Brewn’s boy?” asked 
Mrs. Jerry. 


very pleasant and comfortable summer. 
They had been busy, very busy. You 
see, they had reared no fewer than three 
large families of children since last 
spring. Most of these children, except- 
ing the last ones, had gone out by way 
of the Laughing Brook and the Big 
River to make their own way in the 
Great World. The youngest children 
were still living around in the Smiling 
Pool or along the Laughing Brook. Two 
or three of them might spend the winter 
with their parents in the big, comfort- 
able house Jerry and Mrs. Jerry had 
built in the Smiling Pool. Now that 
the children no longer needed care, Jerry 
and Mrs. Jerry were preparing for win- 
ter, but at the same time getting a well 
earned rest. 

“My dear,” said Jerry one day as he 
and Mrs. Jerry were looking over the 
roof of their house to see if it needed 
strengthening, “have you noticed that 
lately one of those two-legged creatures 
has been around here quite often?” 

“Do you mean Farmer Brown’s boy ?” 
asked Mrs. Jerry. 

Jerry shook his head. “No,” said he. 
“T don’t care how often Farmer Brown’s 
boy comes around. This is a stranger, 
and I don’t like it. No, sir, I don't 
like it.” 

“Now yow speak of the matter, I have 
noticed this stranger,” replied Mrs. 
Jerry, “but I haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to him. What harm can he do?” 

“That is what I want to know,” re- 
plied Jerry. “Perhaps he doesn’t mean 
any harm at all. However, I have no- 
ticed that he never visits the Smiling 
Pool or the Laughing Brook when 
Farmer Brown’s boy is about, and T 
don’t like the looks of that.” 

“Are you afraid of him?” asked Mrs. 
Jerry with a sly look, for she likes to 
tease Jerry. 

“No, I’m not afraid of him! Certainly 
not!” retorted Jerry. “I mean I am not 
afraid of him for myself, I’m thinking 
of the children. They have a lot to learn 
yet, and they have had no experience 
with these two-legged creatures as you 
and I have. I wish this one would stay 
away from here. I believe I see him now 
down by the Laughing Brook.” 


Mrs. Jerry looked in that direction, 
and sure enough there was a boy, the 
stranger she had seen before. He ap- 
peared to be very busy searching for 
something along the bank of the Laugh- 
ing Brook. He examined every log that 
lay partly in the water and every low 
place along the bank. Jerry Muskrat 
grew more disturbed as he watched. 

“He hasn’t a terrible gun,” said Mrs. 
Jerry. 

“Tf he had you and I wouldn’t be sit- 
ting here,” replied Jerry dryly. 

“Well, as long as he doesn’t bring a 
gun, I don’t see why we should worry,” 
declared Mrs. Jerry. 

“What about traps?” asked Jerry. 

“Traps!” exclaimed Mrs. Jerry in a 
startled tone. “Traps! What under 
the sun put traps into your head?” 

“As long as they are in my head and 
not along the Laughing Brook or 
around the Smiling Pool it is alt right,’ 
grinned Jerry. Then his face grew so- 
ber again. “Perhaps there is nothing to 
worry about, but just the same I wish 
that fellow would stay away from here,” 
he added. 


(Copyright, 1930, by T. W. Burgess) 





Tabitha Twitt Sends a Mes- 
sage to Aunt Het 


By TABITHA TWITT 


AIN’T no gadabout, but when Il 

picked up the paper and seen Aunt 
Het looking so fresh and clean with her 
ruffled apron on, the hankering come 
right over me to have a talk with her. 
I wish I could console that poor woman 
she told about who was trying to wean 
a calf and wishing she was a preacher’s 
wife. I’ve been all along there, weaning 
calves and young uns, too—and weaning 
a kid of a nasty habit is heaps the hard- 
est. And a preacher’s wife has a heap 
of that to do, too, all alone, for you 
know a preacher is gone a mighty lot at 
night and she gets mighty lonesome 
sometimes. I hearn of one preacher and 
his wife down in one of them there to- 
bacco raising, chewing, and sucking dis- 
tricts, a-putting their heads in the empty 
flour barrel and a-singing, “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow.” That 
I say was a-living by faith. That par- 
son and his sweet-faced little wife would 
look a power more happy if some of his 
church members would give them a sack 
of flour and a slab of meat once in 
awhile stead of a-spending all their 
money for something to chaw on, like 
grandfather’s old billy goat. 





Aunt ‘Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright. 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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. 


“Amy's girl ain’t got a lick o’ sense. I 
knowed she was goin’ to lose that Jones 
boy the minute she bect him playin’ 
tennis.” 


“Amy tries hard to make folks think 
they've always been rich, but John can’t 
remember to take holt of a golf club 
without spittin’ on his hands.” 

“They needn't be doctorin’ that baby. 
There ain't nothin’ wrong with it except 
@ chronic case o’ grandparents.” 
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“Now you'll 








































like bran” 





Delicious?.. yes! 
iffective?..yes! 


It’s the food to know when 
the winter let-up comes! 


OW is an important time to include Post's Bran Flakes in your 
diet. You'll be outdoors less—indoors more. You'll get less ' 

Particularly at such . 

times, you’re apt to need a food to assist nature—a food that con- 


exercise—less of summer’s fresh green foods. 


tains bran-bulk to aid in clearing digestive wastes from the system. 
And that means Post’s Bran Flakes—bran-bulk in delicious form! 


Taste it in fresh, rich country milk or cream! At once you'll know 
that Post’s Bran Flakes is the food you want for winter breakfasts. 


Now is the time to prepare a food-program that keeps the family 
r. Order Post’s Bran Flakes today—have 


it regularly—see how every one enjoys its many benefits! - 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 
A Product of General Foods Corporation 


brighter through the winte 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. 
If your case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice. 




















Are Within Reach of Every 


PROFITS Farmer Using “Classified” 


60/ more eggs 


within 9@ days! 


Ohls Poultry Yards and Hatchery, Marion, Ohie, changed to 
ae Feeds, Vitalized with Y-O — and here’s the result? 
ealp 13] eee eae ee R48. Conktys tad the 









eggs jum in January to.249 per day and 352 d Sebevary. Te 
was too, 96%, and the hatchability ha gt o. "Recesas ike ——— 


pullets like these mean just one thing to me—Profits. I'm for eys because 


it makes me the mos "Re 
VI-TAL-IZE Comkeys Ge eo wee 


Geecco sm (Yo) 
MASH ¥-0 
pan Bae a ee is scientifically >scepared and Vitalized with Y-O, a product resulting 


’ eased process of impregnating imported brewers’ yeast 
with liver oil, in which the Vitamins A and D of cod liver oi! are 
sealed and held for a long time, with the Vitamin B of brewers’ yeast. 
fot jos thawer Reamer foe s bigger cag viclds ead oad leroee Coe 

eoding Conkeys Gecco Eg Mash (wi ob. 
on e without Y-O. If not at your dealer's, = us. 


























; The 6. E. Co., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohie 
Conkeys ¥-O ie a powder, 1 am interes in the following that are checked: (406) 
containing yeast and cod C) Bree Poultry Book C) Geeco Egg Maah 
liver oil, rich in vitamins} C) Buttermilk Starting Feed [) Conkeys Y-O 
A. Band D. Mix 2% of Con- ) Geeco Growing Mash } Remedy for 
keys Y-O with yourregular| 

resulte wil! sur- PRIDE 5.4.00 n bane tad Skee hh hase nkh osenbesabetans 
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LACQUERED 
The World's finest shot- 
shell. Now packed in 
boxes of ten for your 
greater convenience. 









The shells that give you 
added range, maximum 
power, greater speed. 






The “good old reliable” 
Repeater shell su _— 
in all desirable Geld an 
trap loads, 


The dependable shell 
that takes the high 
cost out of shootingand 
keeps all the satisfac 
tion in. 


WINCHESTER 


ayast ignition, high velocity, 
sureness of fire and remark- 
able uniformity of pattern at all 
extremes of temperature—sum- 
mer, fall, or winter—are features 
that have made these shells the 
choice of sportsmen who are 


looking for results. 


Thousands of laboratory tests, 
and actual experience inthe field, 
prove Winchester leadership in 
these respects. For the very best 
results, of course, shoot Win- 
chester shells in a Winchester 
gun—they are made for each 
other. Ask your dealer for these 
shells and ask to see the new 
Winchester double-barrel shot- 
gun. Free booklets on request. 


Dept. E 


RANGER, 
N 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. U. S. A. 











Books for Boys and Girls 


e? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


WO of the best books for boys—boys 
aged anywhere between ten and eighty 


—are Prester John, by John Buchan 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 
$2.50), and The 


Trumpeter of Kra- 
kow, by Eric P. Kel- 
ly (Macmillan Co., 
New York, $2.50). 


The Trumpeter of 
Krakow was award- 
ed the John New- 
berry Prize medal as 
the most distinguish- 
““MRS. PATTERSON ed contribution to 

American literature 
for children during 1928. The story be- 
gins in the year 1214 when a lad takes the 
oath of the trumpeter of Krakow: “I 
swear upon my honor as a Pole that I 
will faithfully and unto death if need be 
sound upon the trumpet the hymn in honor 
of Our Lady each hour, in the tower of 
the church that bears her name.” The 
Tartars had besieged Krakow and were 
burning the town. Only the tower of the 
Church of Our Lady (the Virgin Mary) 
was left, surrounded by the enemy with 
torches blazing to put it to the flames. 
The trumpeter, a mere lad with a lad’s 
love of life, because of his oath “to sound 
the horn hourly” climbed to the tower 
and his trumpet sounded the first notes. 
An enemy archer heard and shot the 
trumpeter through the throat, cutting the 
hymn in the middle of a note as the boy 
fell dead. The enemy swept on; the town 
was rebuilt; but hourly since that disas- 
trous day the hymn to the Virgin is 
sounded, breaking off in the middle of a 
note in honor also of the young trumpeter 
who was faithful unto death. It is the 
favorite story of Polish children. 





This is but the background to the real 
tale. It begins two centuries later when 
a traveler and his son approach Krakow, 
the father guarding carefully a pumpkin 
which he never lets out of his sight. He 
and his are the hereditary guardians of 
the Great Tarnov Crystal into which one 
may look and see the iuture. Alarmed by 
attacks made on him to get possession of 
the magic stone, he hides it in a pumpkin. 
The story is one of struggles to hide the 
treasure, to find it, and at last the rescue 
of his son, the young trumpeter of Kra- 
kow who told his sweetheart if he were 
ever in dire peril he would sound the en- 
tire hymn to the Virgin, not stopping on 
the middle note as usual. When she heard 
it played though to the end she of course 
knew what had happened and the story 


ends as all stories should for young folks 
—happily. 

Prester John is another that goes back 
to ancient days for its legend, as it is the 
story of a necklace of marvelous rubies 
said to have belonged to the Queen of 
Sheba, the possession of which carries the 
power and right to rule all Africa. The 
black tribes are all struggling for it and 
into the thick of the struggle a young 
Scotchman plunges, to have his share of 
the jewels. The jungles of Africa and the 
battles between black and white form a 
combination in which anything may hap- 
pen and almost everything does. The 
tale is superbly told. 

I cannot recall any two books that red 
blooded boys will enjoy and re-read more 
than these and in addition they are clean, 
fine books with high ideals. 

Fun Sketching: A Pastime That Pays, 
by Maxwell Foster (Macmillan Co., N. 
Y., $1.25) with illustrations by the au- 
thor, is fine for helping the artistic mem- 
ber of your family get a good start all 
by himself. 

For the college boy who is planning to 
work in Canadian harvest fields, When I 
Was a Harvester, by Robert Yates (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.75), gives all the practical 
details. 

Roy Andrews is a world hero-adven- 
turer but he seems to belong particularly 
to the twelve-year-old who likes bandits 
and dinosaurs and life in the Gobi gener- 
ally, so for that age Roy Andrews: 
Dragon Hunter, by Fitzhugh Green (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.75), will almost make 
amends for school drudgery and be quite 
as useful in the long run for it will open 
the door of a new and thrilling world. 


The March of the Jron Men, by Ver- 
non Quinn (Frederick A. Stokes Co., N 
Y., $2), is a short comprehensive history 
of the different crusades and is very in- 
teresting as well as a good book of refer- 
ence for the boy who is studying that 
period. 

The Hounds of God, by Rafael Saba- 
tini (Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., $2.50), 
is a story of England and Spain at the 
time of the Spanish Armada and brings 
in the great sea fighters of the time along 
with some special thrills when the heroine 
becomes a prisoner of the “Hounds of 
God,” as the Dominican monks called 
themselves. 

Three Christmas Trees is a reprint of 
tales by that favorite of long ago, Juliana 
Horatio Ewing (Macmillan Co., $1.75), 
and suitable for the small child. 


GRAND CH Ars. BABY BEEF AT VIRGINIA 


STATE FAIR 


Aberdeen Angus owned by A. G. Green, Jr., 
County, Va. 
scious of his sup eriority. 
of satisfaction and 
body is close—very close tc 
tions, A. G., Jr. 


perfecti ion. 


pric de and all the remainder of 
Congratula 


Fauq uier 


This baby beef champion seems to be con 
His eyes show an expression 


hi s 











OLD PLANTATION 
SEASONING 





—‘Makes Sausage 
Taste BETTER! 


ND 
ISTEN FOLKS: Here’s the good old Coun- 

try Sausage seasoning you’ve been look- 
ing for! Just one whiff starts your mouth 

watering. One taste calls for the second help- 

ing of sausage flavored with Legg’s Old Plan- 

tation Seasoning. 

A complete blend. Sealed in flavor-tight bags r 

use. Nothing to add. Very ical. Just ae ee 

tents over amount of meats called for and grind: no 

mixing; no weighing: no 











and taste better! If dealer 
can’t supply it. send 25¢ 
for regular No. 25 bag to 
season 25 pounds of sau- 
sage, and Farmer’s Hand 
Book on Home Meat Cur- 


Dept. “‘G”’ 
A.C.LEGG PACKING CO.INC. 





BIRMINGHAM,ALA..USA 





ee€ BOOK 


ec CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated 194 page treatise— 
based upon over 50 years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs 

There is a special Giover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 











Pairot SCISSORS GIVEN AWAY with~ 


D()v.DRESS GOODS 92° 
CG 


AMAZING BARGAIN OFFER 
Z Ford 
Ze on ‘Cigan Gingham prints ata. Cham: 
ny 


Ez tew conte deli har: 2 

Zy $2.35 Postage Pald, mone order: 
y oleae uerantecd or money back 
i. DRESS 


1434 N. Wells St-Dpt. 330 o, 1m, 








CELEBRATE 









The 
Brosel 
ay 


onderful pais a of 


Fireworks Only $2.00 
Worth $3.00 in any retail store. Express Prepaid 


A day’s fun for the whole family. 
Order ogal Ls t wait. ans Sy express office. Re- 
opey axn pay nal Send 
for eg eg ee eure, = fireworks. 
MFG, CO., 1902 Apple St, Can't 0. 





BRAZEL NOVEL 





FASTEST-EASIEST “St cmes 


-AND vou BAKE BIG SPARE TIME MONEY 


to i =f big — a — 
cules one man 


Puller. 

: we it worke better, 
x ons fi delag-—writo at 
for valuab ie becoulet and 


4 a ee ira: ¢ SO. 


3013 29th St., 





See ereereeserseeeseseren 


MAAZEEE ceccccessccsecescceseseesececccenssesssess 





IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


FURS 


and want to save big our Supplies, ; 
Send Coupon Today f for Price I Lists, Trapper’s 
Gaide, How to Grade Furs, Sop ry Fr REE 

, Game » Laws, me. & Seat F 


Sas CO., 391 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me Free Price Lists, Guide, Catalog, etc. 
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Nine cent cotton, but it lagked like they 


One Gallus Departmint 
Fer Men 


jBy BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


OU know I ain’t never had a chanst 

t’ make these trips t’ Mexico an’ 
China an’ Canada an’ all these here fur- 
rin places like these other edditers does, 
so I could tell you fellers about th’ ager- 
culchural condishuns an’ how all them 
folks make out at th’ farmin’ bizness. 


But here a cupple of weeks ago, I had 
a chanst t’ take a trip jest.like these reg’- 
lar edditers,.an’ I’m jest ’bleeged t’ tell 
you-all about it, even ef I didn’t git og 
none of these here furrin countries like 
these other edditers does. Old man Lew 
Scott’s boy come by th’ house one evenin’ 
an’ ‘lowed he had t’ go plum t’ Verginnia 
where he was raised at t* look after some 
law bizness, an’ wanted me t’ go with him 
sorter fer comp’ny an’ then in case one of 
his tires was t’ run outen air, he figgered 
I could tell him all about how t’ fix it up 
ag’in, so I showed Miss Sally th’ place 
on th’ map where we was aimin’ t’ go, an’ 
she said I didn’t have no bizness in th’ 
world gittin’ that fur away, an’ she was 
mighty jubious about us ever gittin thar, 
an’ mutch less gettin’ back ag’in, but she 
‘lowed it wouldn’t be no big loss t’ th’ 
settlemint ef I never did git back, an’ so 
she fin’ly said that ef I was that big a 
fool she didn’t have no way of stoppin’ 
me, an’ so she jest wropped my other 
shirt up in case I might need it before 
we got back, an’ me an Lew started off- 


Lew, he travels around th’ country a 
right smart, an’ he made out like it wasn’t 
nothin’ out of th’ ordinary, an’ of coarse 
I made out like it wasn’t nothin’ unnusual 
fer me t’ take a little trip of 7 'r ate hun- 
dred miles most anny day, but I kin. tell 
you right now, that ef I wasn’t a edditer 
an’ hadn’t been around a right smart, 
folks would a-thought I was one of these 
here country fellers that don’t never go 
nowheres except t’ town of a Saturday 
evenin’ t’ do my tradin’. 

We went up through th’ mountins an’ I 
bet you never seen so mutch land piled 
up on end, an’ yet them fellers was farm- 
‘in right on top of them big hills, an’ I 
asked Lew ef none of ’em didn’t never 
fall out’n their fields whilst they was 
workin’, an’ he said, “Oh yes, sometimes 
they fall out’n a field, but ef you'll take 
notice, you'll see they allways build their 
barns an’ houses down at th’ bottom of 
their fields, so ef they happen t’ be 
plowin’ their corn, an’ fall out’n the field, 
more’n likely they'll land on th’ roof of 
th’ barn, an’ of course that sorter breaks 
th’ fall an’ they ain’t apt t’ git hurt 
none.” So I taken notis, an’ surenuff, 
the barns was all built down at the bot- 
tom of them steep hill side fields, and I 
could see how they had figgered it out an’ 
they was pritty smart t’ fix it that-a-way. 


Well, after a while we got into a sorter 
big valley, with three mountins on both 
sides of it, an’ th’ farms looked mighty 
good an’ folks looked like hard times 
hadn’t worried ’em none. They must be 
able t’ buy paint on a credick in that 
country, on account of all th’ houses an’ 
barns was painted, n’ even th’ chickin 
houses an’ fences was whitewashed. All 
th’ same, I don’t beleeve they got mutch 
munney up there, because I notised that 
they put their mowers, an’ binders an’ all 
their farm mashenery under sheds like 
they was tryin’ t’ save ’em for next year. 
Down here in our country, you know, we 
jest leave them things out in th’ field, an’ 
ef they rust an’ go t’ pieces, why we jest 
buy some more next year, so that’s why 
I say them folks up there either ain't got 
mutch munney ’r else they’re sorter 
stingy. 

I didn’t see but mighty little cotton in 
that country, an’ got to’ talkin’ with three 
’r four fellers up there and tried t’ find 
out how in th’ world they could do anny 
farmin’ an’ not raise no cottort 


Well, them folks didn’t have mutch 


had plenty of chickens an’ turkeys an’ 
fattenin’ shotes an fat steers, an’ good 
gardins, so I don’t reckon anny of ‘em 
will perrish t’ death. 


I met up with quite a few folks that 
was takin’ th’ Pergressive Farmer and 
Rualist, an’ some of ’em asked me did I 
know this here feller Bill Rumpus that 
was one of th’ edditers. I told ’em that 
so fer’s as I could find out, he was a 
mighty triflin’ sort of ol feller, but I told 
‘em that th’ paper had a right smart of 
no-count folks that had done subskribed 
to it, an’ they didn’t have sense enuff t’ 
read th’ peeces that th’ reg’lar edditers 
wrote so they got this ol’ feller Rumpus 
t’ put a peece in th’ paper ever’ onst in 
a while t’ sorter keep them folks satis- 
fred. 





Edward Pyles, Champion 
Corn Grower 
By JAMES TAYLOR ADAMS 
DWARD PYLES was twelve last 
year. He thought it was about time 


that he started producing something, 
and mentioned the matter to his grand- 





“ C - 














EDWARD PYLES (12), LEFT, AND HIS PLAY 
MATE, ROBERT HUBBARD (13), WITH A 15-FOOT 
CORNSTALK BEARING FIVE PERFECT EARS. 


mother, Mrs. H. L. Pyles, proprietor of 
the Riverside Inn at Pound, Virginia. 
Mrs. Pyles suggested corn. But he owned 
no horses; he possessed no plow—and 
hew could a farmer grow crops without 
tools? Yet corn it would be. With a 
borrowed -hoe he selected an acre plot in 
the Pound River bottoms and started in 
digging up the rich soil. It took him 
three weeks to finish the task of putting 
his ground in proper condition, and then 
another week was spent in laying off and 
seeding. 

While preparing his land he had sent 
off for every seed catalog which he could 
find advertised. -Finally he decided on 
Hastings’ Prolific and ordered enough to 
plant his plot. 

With the planting over he kept almost 
constant vigil between the rows watching 
for the first green blade to shoot from 
the mellow black soil. He threw a fit of 
delight when he made the wonderful dis- 
covery. From then on he almost lived his 
waking hours with a hoe in his hands. 


As soon as the corn was in the roasting 
ear stage he began to pull the ears for the 
Inn tables. He kept no record of the 
number of ears he pulled, but they were 
many—his grandmother had many lodg- 
ers who were fond of green corn. 

The boy’s acre of corn grew to be the 
show place of Pound and the talk of the 
whole countryside. People passing would 
stop to admire and question him about 
how he grew such fine corn, “In the first 
place,” he would tell them, “it was the 


desire to do something bigger than had 
ever been done on the Pound before, and 
the next was the selection of the proper 
seed for this type of soil, but above all,” 
and he would smile, “I guess it was my 
constant association with that old hoe of 
mine.” 

Many stalks grew to 15 feet and pro- 
duced five large, perfect ears. After us- 
ing from the acre the entire summer he 
gathered and measured up 125 bushels of 
gaod, sound, marketable corn according 
to the statement of Mrs. Pyles, who 
watched the venture from beginning to 
end. 





Virginia Tobacco Prices 


6 bbe. following data give for com- 
parison Virginia tobacco sales to 
November 1 for each of the last three 
years :— 


1930-31 1929-30 1928-29 
Total producers’ 
Ce ee tee $13,529,729 $22,951,030 $22,542,741 
Average price, 
October ....... $10.97 $17.21 $16.25 


Estimated Vir- 


ginia crop .... 92,820,000 113,825,000 104,894,000 


The lower price of this year as com- 
pared with last is largely due to poorer 
quality, as will be seen by the following 
comparison, showing the rating of each 
year’s crops as good, medium, and com- 
mon :— 


1929-30 1930-31 
Percent Per cent 
SIE S, vacaxs attack wusnxctaeks 24 11 
Medium 41 28 
Common 35 61 








Reduce Salaries as Living 
Costs Decrease 
By a Virginia Farmer 
I AM glad to see that your paper is 
trying to help the farmer make more 
profit and also get taxes reduced. 

I notice at each county seat the office- 
holders are getting just about the sal- 
aries they received during the war when 
everything was high. Yet there are at 
each county seat qualified persons that 
would be glad to do the work for half 
or perhaps one-third what the office- 
holders are getting. I think the same 
applies to the work being carried on in 
Washington City, also to the large num- 
ber of state employees in Richmond. 





Come to Raleigh Decem- 
ber 4-15 


ROM December 4 to December 15, 
in Raleigh, the North Carolina State 
Art Society will present its fourth an- 
nual exhibit of beautiful paintings and 
sculptures by living American artists. 
This collection will be shown in the Sir 
Walter Hotel, admission free, and we 
hope that not only will many men and 
women who read our paper seize this 
once-a-year opportunity to see a modern 
art gallery set down in North Carolina, 
but that every teacher who can do so 
will arrange to bring her pupils at least 
one day. 
The exhibit will be open day and night 
from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., from December 
4 to December 14 inclusive. 





Attorneys Probably Get No 
Extra Fees 

UDGE Isaac M. Meekins has a sec- 

ond time denied the request for addi- 
tional fees made by the lawyers who 
threw the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative 
Association into a receivership. There 
is now nothing further in the way of 
distributing the net proceeds of the as- 
sociation’s assets to the members unless 
the attorneys make a second appeal to 
the United States Court. And even if 
this is done, we trust. the receivers will 
temporarily hold enough money to pay 
the attorneys in case they should finally 
win, and distribute the rest so as to 
reach former members of the associ- 
ation by Christmas. 
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MONEY 


ON YOUR BATTERIES! 
The best farmlight battery replace- 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, pu backed by over twenty- 
seven years of fair dealing with 
farmers. No matter what type of 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 


Added Size, and Strength 


Universal Batteries are stronger 
than ever before. New features 
insure a longer life and less care. 


FREE Battery Guide | 
Write for it. No obligation, ; 


CAROLINA WILLYS 
LIGHT COMPANY 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


State Distributors fl 








32 Ls Assortment Stecce om 





WE PREPAY XPRESS 
Order your Christmas fireworks direct. 
ms assortment. best of noise makers 

nd night «display pieces including 5 

pkgs. Chinese Flashlight Crackers, 50 two-inch , 
K Cannon Crackers. 3 pkgs. Flash Salutes, 6 ten ball 

Roman Candles, 6 Sky Roekets, 5 boxes Sparklers, 

2 cans Colored Fire. 12 Snakes, 12 Grasshoppers, 12 

Nigger Chasers, 12 Flitter Fountains, 2 Vesuvius 
: Fountains, 2 Midnight Sun Wheels, 6 Electrie Can- 










non Salutes, 50 Chinese Firecrackers, 1 Star and 
Salute Mine. Punk for lighting. The retail 
value of this assortment is $3.75. Our arice direct 
te you, express prepaid. enly $2.50. Send for this 
big assortment today. cash with order. 

Big 24 page Fireworks Catalog sent Free if you pre- 
fer to make up your own cag al a the most 
for your money with Spencer Firew 

SPENCER FIREWORKS co. "Polk, Ohie. 











No Money 











THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR 18 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
ee and if 
economy 


Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any = 
chinet They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 te 
60 bushels per neur. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


mies (MPLEMENT < MFG. CO. 
. A, Chattancega. Tean. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


the Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


58 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


NAEURS BIGGS 








BIG MO 


F Ship Now! for og 0 thbasnnd. 
eens. iv cnseeete ah 


Ue sicrmen unre cornice 
Ps.w BIGGS 0 contiietfiunte 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wesi Virginia. 


It will pay 


many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


including each initial in your name and address. 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


Give two good ref- 














SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance 15 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish te use. 


Edition— 
Carolinas- Virginias... 
Mississippi Valley.... 
ere yt gag ° 
— -Alabama. 


Tex 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


Circulation— 
250,060 





17 
i, 000,000 i 





aay * om 


Mise., 
Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. word 
Ga., Ala., and Florida.... word 
Texas and So. Ok word 
Whole South 


ered— | Reautsr Classified— 
C., Va., West Va word 
Tas Ark.. "W. Tenn. word 


55e a word 


Display Classified— 
$14.00 per inch 
$13.00 per inch 

$7.50 per inch 
$13.00 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$50.00 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad.set in larger type is more is- 





days 
in advance of publication date. Adilitional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Raise Fruits and Berries in famous Ozark region 
of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas. Thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit being shipped annually. 
Ideal growing conditions, gravelly soil, abundant rain- 
fall, mild winters, early spring, assure excellent re- 
turns. Exceptional marketing conditions. Good poul- 
try, dairying and general farming section. a spring 
water, healthful climate. Address C. schelesn. 
Colonization Department, Frisco Railroad, 577 Frise 
Building. St. Louis. Mo. 


California 
Stanislaus County. California.—Where farmers are 
. Crops growing year round. Land priced 
.. Write aor booklet, Dept. 1, Stanislaus County 
ay Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
desto. Ca 











North Carolina 


Valuable farms, attractive prices, aa ee pay- 
ments. Write me what you want. W. Stedman, 
Land Bank Man. Moncure, N. C. 


For Sale.—450 acres: dairy and grain farm; six 
. 4 wells; half land in cultivation. bal- 
ce $20,000. Box T, Mocksville, 





ni 
North Carolina. 





North Carolina 


We offer desirable farms at attractive prices in 
Greenville County. John Lewis Williams, Greenville, 
S. C. (Textile Center of the South.) 





Texas 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55.000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop. yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre. no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry. Gaines. and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Blidg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Chase 


City, Va. 





Sale —94-acre farm, $600. 
Richards Palmyra, Va. 


For Sale.—Water front home; 10 acres good soil. 
2. aw Bargain. Foster & Foster, Realtors, Mathews, 
rz 


Ideal improved farm for dairying; modern cow barn 
and buildings; 110 acres; half mile good town; priced 
low. Box 2, Clarksville, Va. 


500 acre farm in Amelia County, near Jetersville, 
Va., with buildings, $10 per acre. Good terms. 75 
a@re farm near Victoria. Va., with buildings, $30 per 
acre. Good terms. 2 acre farm near Victoria. with 
buildings, $30 per acre. Good terms. First National 


Terms. W. RB. 











Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, $1 thousand; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; Collards, $1. Quick shipment. 
tee gua guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 





Fine hand select | a oo leading varieties. 
300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; paid. $1.50, 1, 
expressed. It pays to buy the best. 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Early Jersey Mba 5 Ne rg plants now ready. 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $5; postpaid. Good plants 
and prompt shipments guaranteed. Marks Plant Farm, 
Buies Creek, Cc, 


Joe's Plant 








Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage; large, open fleld 
grown, true to name: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda Onion, 
Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties; Georgia Col- 
lard oo: =. Onions now ready. epaid mail: 


For Sale. ene Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 


somville, N. 





Get your sabcins when you can get what you want 
and at reasonable prices. New crop Mammoth — 
$1.75; Mammoth Browns, $1.65; terms cash. Easter 
Cotton Oil Co., Hertford, N. C. 





Beggarweed 


Beggarweed seed ig a short crop. Order early. Chero- 


kee Farms, Monticello, Fla 





Cotton 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. re- 
cleaned and graded. $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville. 8. C. 





; $2. Expressed f.o.b., $1 t 
Coleman Plant Farms. Tifton. Ga. 


Millions genuine frostproof Cabbage plants; Wakefield 
variety ; to ship. _ $1; 1,000,« $1.50; post- 
paid. . ‘Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin. Va. 








a varieties hand select Cabbage plants; well 
ne + es shipments: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000. 
3000" $10. Good order suena guaranteed. Maple 
Grove Plant Farms, Box 764, Savannah, 





Cabbage and Onion plants, several ee of each. 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. ~ 10,000, 
$12.50; express collect. 24 hour service. 20 years in 
business. C. W. Burgess, Rt. 2, Courtland, Va. 


Millions Jersey, Charleston ges ar and at 

Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 65c: 1.000, 95c: 

up at 60c per 1,000. First class plants, full Po 

ironet gm guaranteed. American Plant Co., 
ma. Ga. 








25 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Early Jersey 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market. Flat Dutch. 
=e our samples and prices on large quantities. Larg- 

growers in Virginia. J. P. Councill Company, 
Franklin, Va. 


Millions frostproof Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch 
Cabbage plants; hand are well powes. good order 
delivery guaranteed. 3 x 1,000, $1.75; 
prepaid. Expressed: $1.25. 1,000. Old reliable. 
J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 








Kudzu 


Grow Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For 
full information write to aon Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Blakemore Strawberry plants, $7.50 thousand here. 
D. oney, Teacheys, N. C. 


Rucke®.—45% lint. Led all varieties on test for 
5 years at Georgia Experiment Station. Prices and de- 
scription, write Chas. L. Brown, Hartwell, Ga. 

Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 

vi lo 


a, 








Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland_and_ Wannamaker’s 
Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton 
seed. Lowest prices on record. Wm. P. Wannamaker, 
St. Matthews. 8. C. 


Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money er at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per = f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 








vg s pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
5, 15-16” to I” staple. Strain No. 7, 
. Strain 6-B, 1 1-16” staple, 
Triumph Wilt-Resistant. Proven performance reco 
Prize winners. Large bolls, early. ty for catalog 
and money back offer. Marett Farm & Seed Co., West. 
minster, S. C. 





Lespedeza 


Stanly County Lespedeza, Common, Tennessee, and 
Korean. Paul "strickland. Oakboro, N. C. 


Oats 


Pedigreed Fulghum Oats.—Bright, heavy grains. Lots 
of less than ten bushels, 80e per bushel: ten bushels 
or more, 75c. W. C. Coker & Sons, Society Hill, S. C. 


Pure Carolina Fulghum Seed Oats.—Bright, clean 
and heavy. Secure some of these choice seed before 
all are gone and grow pure seed to sell your neighbors. 
Will repay you many times over in better and earlier 
crops. Small lots, 80c: hundred bushels, 77%c. Wm. 
P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews. S. C. 











Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. W. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


Strawberries a specialty; 40 years experience. All 


varieties; prompt service. Catalog free. Louis Hubach 
Sons, Judsonia, Ark. 








Nursery Stock 


For Sale.—Mimosa sprouts, $1. 
Mt. Ulis. N. C. 


G. <A. Brown, 








Bank, Victoria, Va. 
Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail. the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
eharges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Cluster Blueberries, 4 plants for $1. 


Delicious fruit, 
and ornamental! shrub. 


Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala. 


Young try.—Finest market berry ever produced. 
43 lang $1: 100. $6; 1.000, $50. T. K. Godbey, 
Valdo 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn 











Bulbs 


Finest Gladiolus Mixture.—50 blooming bulbs. pre- 
paid. for one dollar cash. John Nuckton. Castlehayne, 
North Carolina 





Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Frostproof plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
Setzer. Claremont. N. C. 


postpaid. J. F. 





Prostproof plants: 
Murray. Claremont. 


xe 1,000; postpaid. G. W. 





Frostproof Early ae ~ plants 
Craig Cline. Newton. 


500, 75c; postpaid. 





€.o.d. frostproof ———— and Cobenta: 
1.000. $1. W. H. Braman. Gordon. 


Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage ae 500, 75e; 
postpaid. Rubs Dellinger. Newton No Cc 
C.o.d. fro=tproof Cabbage and Collards: 50 60¢; 
1.000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, $1 per 1.000: ex- 
press. $1.50 postpaid. Geo. Daw, Maxton, N. C. 


Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1. 235 per 
thousand. delivered. E. K. Campbell. Parkton. N. C 


Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special 
free offer. Write today. Clark Piant Co., Thomasville, 
Georg 


500. 60e; 














Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbege. $1 
press. $1.50, postpaid. 
North Carolina. 


Frostproof Cabbage shonte: 180, 100; $1, 
4. 


Sheppic Andrews, Florist Bor 30, 
North Czrolina 


per 1,000; ex- 
EB. Morris & Son. Marton, 





1,000: cesh. 
Hillsboro. 


Prices_choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery. Inc.. Lockhart. Ala 


Twelve Peach Trees, ripening in succession through 
the season; well branched stock; for $3, delivered. 
Burke County Nursery, Hildebran, N. C. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best vorieties. Prices right Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 


bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 








Large stock, 





Peanuts 


Peanuts.—New crop. 9 pound home use package, 98 
cents. Address Eason Farm, Windsor, N. C. 





Peas 


Field Peas, mined and straight, for sale. 
Wooten, Conway, Cc. 


Recleaned Clay a Peas. y og 
bushel lots. Olin Salley, Salley, S. 


Guaranteed sound Mixed Peas, $1.95 bushel. 
opening price. D. F. Moore, Fairfax, S. C. 


For Sale.—250 bushel Mixed Peas, $2.50 per bushel. 
ae will be scarce; order early. 
. R. Terry, Fountain Inn, 5S. 
Choice new crop Cowpeas: eg Whippoorwills, Eras 
and others, $2.30 bushel Irons, $2.40. Mail check 
today. Farmers Union. Gifford. 

=_—_—_ 


Paul D. 





delivered 10- 





Special 











Tobacce 


Bonanza, Jamaica. Cash, White Orinoco, White Maim- 
moth. Grown bagged, recleaned, trested Ounce 50c; 
pound $6. H. P. Webb, Ri pik Durham, N. C 


Huggins’ Improved Ta maica Wrapper Tobacco will 
make more dollars per acre than any tobacco known. 
Has made over $800 per acre: three year average, $650 
per acre. Play safe and order direct from originator. 
Seed pure and ¢ eetany: _nerected ; ounce 50c; pound 8; 
treated, ounce Tic. F. . Huggins, Red Springs, N. 





We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5e: Gra vin =; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds Benton County 
Nursery. Box 509. Rogers. 

ided Papershell Stuarts, 8 foot beauties: 
: $. trees $15. Lower prices larger orders. 
t C. Settlement with order. T. O. 

“Bor 526. Greenville. S. C 

Pea and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, 

es, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free cata- 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 





5 trees $5: 


Lawton, 








Fruit Trees.—400.000 hardy Apple. Peach. Pear, 

lum, Cherry trees for the planters. Berry plants and 
Ornamentals.. Low priced. superior quality. Send for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Box Y, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Twelve Best Southern Evergreen Trees.—Deodra, Nan- 
dina, Magnolia. Japan Privet. Golden Arbor Vitae, 
Oriental Arbor Vitae; eight to twelve inches: two 
each, postpaid, all for three dollars. Agents wanted. 
Evergreen Tree Co., Concord, Ga. 








Cabbege Plants.—Jersey, Charleston. Dutch: $1 thou- 
sand: 506. 65: postpaid. Jesse Gibson. Dundarrach, 
North Carolina. 


Tens Island Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
a per 1,000, Ws Immediate shipment. 
Peacock. Parkton , 


C.o.4d. Cabbage and Onion pients: $1, 1.900. and 
charges. Free catalogue Seeds. Plants, Flowers and 
Bulhs. Andrew Clark, Thomasrille . Ga. 

Cabbage plants, Yeading aheiaas Bermudas 
yellow and white, preps 599, Be; 1,000, 
Collet: 1,006, $1. Mitchell Plant Co.. 
Georgla 











Onion. 
$1.40. 
Thomasville, 


A Live Christmas Present.—The twelve most beautiful 
Iris in the world. All rich, gorgeous colors, fragrant and 
hardy. Will grow anywhere. Can be planted any time 
ground is not frozen. Ambessador. Afterglow, Claret, 
Fairy, Her Majesty, Ingeborg. Camelot, 

Quaker Lady, Monsignor, Mother of Pearl, 

twelve labeled and postpaid for one dollar. 

for five dollars. Blooming size pjants with cultural 
directions sent now or early spring der now for 
yourself and friends. A suitable greeting card mailed 
to each in time for Christmas. Tell your friends of 
this wonderful offer. They can have a riot of brilliant 
colors in their garden year after year. Circular free. 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





Prosprof Cabbage plants: 500. $1: 1,000. $1.56: pre- 
paid. $1 thousand, express collect. Prompt shipments, 
gui delivery guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, 
Prankiin. Va 





Frostorot Cabbare and Collard plents. postpaid: 
508. $1.10: 1.000. $2. Wapress f.0.b.. $1 per thousand. 
Nice plants, prompt shipment. Tifton Plant Co., 
Tifton. Ga. 





Seeds 


Red Clover, $11: Alsike. $11: Alfalfa. $8: White 
Sweet Clover, $4; Timothy. $4: mixed Alsike and Tim- 
othy. $5.59. All per bushel. Bags free. Samples and 
catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 Kast Fifth 
S.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed. 90% pure. $7.90; 
95% pure, $3.90. Both 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 


Sweet Clover, 
Return seed 
Concordia, Kansas. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Reds, Rocks: $10.85 hundred. Thousands weekly. 
Southern Hatcheries, North, 8. C. 

Baby chicks now at 
circular 





reduces ! ~ prices. es. Write ~ for 
Trevathan Hatchery, Walnut Cove, N. C. 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, all breeds, 
Seconds, no cripples, $6 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries. 
Milltown. Ind. 


Write for prices on Barred Rocks, Reds and White 


Leghorns. First hatch genmaty 20th, 1931. Burkeville 
Hatchery, Burkeville, V 


Pullets, breeding - fall chicks, 
reduced prices, free offer on pullets. 
ery. Rt. 4B. Knoxville, Tenn. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
From_ selected, purebred, blood tested flocks. Reds 
and Rocks at $15 per 100; heavy assorted at $12, 
Add le per chick for smaller orders, 


LINDLER’S HATCHERY, SUMTER, S. C. 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—¥arly order discount. 
Best trapnested strains; contest winners: 50,000 leg- 
banded breeders. Helm’s Hatchery, Padueah, Ky. 

Baby Chicks for GSale.—Reds, Rocks «nd mized 
breeds. Also eggs wanted from state accredited flocks. 
For prices write Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. Now under new management. 











Write now for 
Riverside Hatch- 











"Engage chicks now for present or later delivery. 
Hatches every week Every breeder blood tested by 
State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified erase for catalog and prices, stating quan- 
tity you des Mangpemeen Farms Hatchery, Box 
K-560, nsettanieenye 


Baby Chicks 


Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks, 
Write for our sensational offer. Leading varieties, 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Big husky chicks for 1931. Only 7c up. Big dis- 
counts on early orders. Guaranteed to live. Easy 
terms. 200-300 egg strains. Superior certified. Cata- 
logue free. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo, 





Write for reference. _ 


1931 Chicks.—Big discounts, easy terms. Order now 
for spring delivery. Booth’s famous winter layers break 
all records at the National Egg Laying Contests. Guar- 
anteed to live. 12 varieties. Te up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 525. Clinton. Mo. 


BABY CHICKS—EACH WEEK 


You’ll. want these fine State Accredited 
Heavy Breeds for your early fryers. White 
and Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Only 
$15.00 per hundred, delivered; less quanti- 
ties one cent more. BUNCH HATCHERY, 
Statesville, N. C. 








Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, blood tested and certified. Care- 
fully selected and inspected for health and egg procuc- 
tion. Reds, ks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send 
at once for information. ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
= Quality Hatehery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 


Mother Bush’s Baby Chicks.—Prompt shipments fall 
delivery; hatches each week; we ship our sturiy egg- 
bred quality chicks that live to over 25.000 Mother 
Bush customers; write for special prices; book orders 

. Orping . Wyandottes. Minor- 
ns, heavy assorted. Prepaid, delivery cuar- 
anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 


17 Popular Varieties.—Hatched and blood tested five 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 20 years 
of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful and 
healthy. Rose and Single Comb are red to the 

in. Barred Rocks of supreme vigor. White and 
Buff Rocks of equal quality. White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants. Blue Andalusians that 
are fine. Large type Black. White and Buff Minorcas. 
Large —_ White Leghorns with the large floppy 
com horns with their rich golden color are 
a delight. to ye eye. meqpets's — ame. 
Beautiful Rose b wn Leghor vr 
ee is. beautifully. "filustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery, Milltown, Ind. 











Brahmas 


Light Brahmas that lay. Cockerels, $2 up; pullets. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Thos. J. Wassum, Marion. Va, 





Games , 


Cornish Games.—World’s best chicken. Won 7 peta, 
Cockerels $3; pullets $2. Box 15, Waxhaw, N. C 





Leghorns 


Purebred Brown Leghorn laying pullets, $1.80 in lots 
¢. =. Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, Blackstone, 
rzinia. 


Tancred strain White Leghorn pullets, five months 
oie. = dozen; $45 for 50. Jesse Cannaday, Pulaski, 
Virginia. 


Write for our reduced prices on our famous White 
Leghorn _cockerels, pullets, hens and baby chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Choice, select Single White Leghorn cockerels, sired 
by pedigreed males; also limited number pullets and 
pedigreed cockerels, Write your wants, Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. 


Breeding Stock for Sale —Cockerels from R. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 d 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks, Big eg 
pullets anfl high records. Catalog_free. Densmore 
Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va 

















Orpingtons 


Single Comb Buff_ Orpington chickens and Bourbon 
Red turkeys, Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Plymouth Rocks 


Thompson’s Barred Rocks; $50 yiired cockerels $2; 
pullets $1. Success, Clarksville, 


April taeda eae Sein $1.75: cockerels, 
$2.50. White Rock Farm, Elk Hill, Va. 


“Buff Rock _cockerels;~ hatching eggs.  Gatisfaction 
guaranteed. Lester Sheffield. Randleman, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds 
Cockerels.—Reds; pure strain: blood tested. Mrs. 
L. N. Dibrell, Danville, Va. 


“Big Indian,’’ both varieties. Beautiful dark pecii- 

ae cockerels, $5 up; females from champion $5_paif 

A-1_layers; guaranteed. Mohawk Farms, Buck- 
Coban. Va. 


Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Plumage.—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks, from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock,~hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Strons ue 
orous, healthy chicks, guaranteed to live, Beautiful 
color plate catalog free. Farm Service, Rt. F4% 
Tyrone, Pa. 














Wyandottes 
Purebred White Wrendetto cockerels, $1.75. Mrs. 
Frank Burton, Stuart, Va 


Purebred Silver Wyandotte cockerels, 
Mrs. George Thornton, Henry, Va. 





$2.25 each. 





Pheasants 
Pheasants.—Quality Ringneck Pheasants, $7.50 Der 
nair, Extra hens, $4.50 each, Cash with order. J. J. 
arew, Mocksville, N. C. a 


Turkeys 
Bronze turkeys, pig Bros. direct. 
fern, Peathland, 
Two large Scarben Red toms for sale. Miss Julls 
P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


150 Mammoth Bronze 
W. D, Gulledge, Peachland 





Mrs, E. T. Red- 








(Goldbynio turkeys. Mrs 
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Turkeys Christmas Gifts 
White Holland turkeys. Young toms $10 each; young Paris nga ats $4.50 value, $1. Rs “ly strand 
hens $7.50 each. Mrs. Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. pearls free. talog. Box 91, North, S. C. 
Beautiful Mammoth Bronze young toms, 25 pounds, ° 
$10; hens $7.56. W. ©. Calohan, Rustburg, Va. Clothing 
Superior Copper Backs.—Won grand champion at Te- Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mace- 
cent Dallas State ‘Fair. -When quality. is a considera- Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F12, Balti- 
tion and your démands require larger and better Bronze more, Ma. 
turkeys, Dries too’cheap to mention, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Zethel Emerson,’ Bowie, Texas. Collections 
— - Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. 
2 No- charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Livestock Somersee Ky. 
Chester Whites Farm Machinery 
Chester Whites.—National grand champion breeding. Save your substance with our better Terraee Grader. 
postes, Oe poenes. $25; pigs $10, Walter Ruebush, purner, Box 2445, Birmingham, Ala. 
ac . 
. Wise Hammer Type Mills. Meadows Grist 
Duroc—Jerseys Miltis, Bivood Saws and Saw Mills. . Evans Implement 
Co., Atlanta, Ga 
‘ Duroes.——Bred gilts, boars and pige. J. P, Alexander, Cheap for Quick Sale.—Complete two 70 saw Lumm 
Faixhek Gin; air blast system. A, B. Houtz, Elizabeth City, 
Purebred Durocs.—Young boars and sows. Fairmont North Carolina. 
Farms, Staunton, Va. 
Feed 


Essex 


Registered Essex; pri winners; all ages. EE. A, 
°c. 


Aldridge, Randleman, N. 








Hampshires 
Registered Hampghire pigs for sale. €. E. Jones, 
Furches, N. C. 
Ohio Improved Chester pigs, boars. W. I. Owen, 


Bedford, 








Poland-Chinas 


Boars, gilte, pigs; ~~ stock, 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Spotted -Poland iihane ite guaranteed. 
Mountain Home Farm, Russellville, 


Mount Pleasant 








Poland _Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilts, 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 





Big Type Poland Chinas.—35 boars and gilts and 
sows ready for service and bred. 30 small pigs: sire, 





New Hawk. Satisfaction guaranteed, Wainright Lea, 
Brooksville, Ky. , 
Guernseys 
Guernsey bulls. Accredited Berkshire hogs. 


herd. 
ya. 


James W..: Graves, Goochland, 





Holsteins 


Registered Holstein 
cows of the best breeding. 
Hill, W. Va. 


calves from heavy producing 
Mt. Vernon Farm, Beech 





FOR SALE CHEAP 
WE HAVE REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS AND COWS 
backed by production type that we can sell 
at a reasonable price. Write or come to 
CHINQUA-PENN DAIRY 

Visitors welcomed Reidsville, N. C. 

Registered Holstein bull calves, ages 8 to 12 months; 
excellent pedigrees; prices reasonable. Write for de- 


tails. Bibb Manufacturing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 
Attention E. A. King 

















Registered Holstein heifers, bargain prices. Grand- 
daughters of Ormsby Korndyke Lad. Four months to 
two years old. Federal accredited herd. Roanoke 
Plintation, Inc., Randolph, Va. 

Shorthorns 

Registered Milking Shorthern calves, Naylor Horse- 

shoe Farms, Front Roval, Va 
Goats 

Toggenburgs, Saanens: bred. Cloverleaf, Cushman, 

Arkansas. ph Sats = 
Sheep 


losing out registered Hampshire sheep. 


° Bargain 
prices. _N. Cc, 























Brightwaier Farms Hendersonville, 
Rabbits 
Quality Rabbits.—Pedigreed heavy weight Chinehil- 
las. Juniors, five dollars a pair; trio, seven dollars. 
Cheney Brothers, 1ers, Randolph, Va, = 
Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered Young 
bulls and Hampshire pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 
Dogs 
Broke aentstened Pointers. Thos, Flournoy, Charlie 
Hope, Va 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies 
Chanute Farm, Chanute, Kansas. L 
~ Rat Terrier puppies. Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guarenteed, Crusaders | Kennels, Stafford, Kans. 
Coon, “possum, “skunk, rabbit and pia ow heap, 
on | trial, Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, ll. 
~ For ~ Sale.—20 choice, select coonhounds, cheap or 
trial Kevil Kentucky Kennel, B140, Kevil. Ky 
For Sale.—English Deer Hound pups, Best tree 
dogs on earth. Write Duffy Hill, Kendalia, W. Va 
Hunters interested in dogs can make $5 to $10 


Adams 








day Reference required, If interested write 
Supply Co., Ramsev Tl, . 

All “kin is hunting hounds ¢ on trial. Write for prices. 
Bluetie! ks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers, Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds; Redbones 
Blueticks, Blacktans Catalogue. Kaskaskia Incor 
Dorated, BP6O, Herrick, Illinois, 

Rat Terriers, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police 
Dogs, shipped anywhere c.o.d Descriptive folder free. 
Write Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn, 

Coonhounds, combination fur hunters, Foxhounds, 


Searles, Rabbithounds. 
alog 


Trial. Money deposited, Cai- 
Desk A, Ramsey, Illinois. 


Book,.—Polk Miller's famous dog 
dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 102¢ 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 





e. Riv erview 





Free Dog book on 


liseases of 


Miscellaneous 


Given!—If your subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
ér-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, send us your 
order for a three-year subscription at $1 and we will 
fend you, free and postage paid, an attractive piace 
large enough to hold a complete year’s fi'e of 
bublication. Your subscription to The Froareasive 
armer-Southern Rured et is relyasie to you, ake 
the best use of it b Send your or- 
der and remitta 
Advance, your 


antag e offer. The Pre 
’ en tutes Waratine. ORs heh N 














HAY IS TOO HIGH 
Mr. Cattle Feeder and Dairyman, use cot- 
tonseed hulls for roughage. Shipped in ro 
cars at prices that SAVE YOU MONE 
Cottonseed meal is the CHEAPEST CON: 
CENTRATE on the market. WRITE US 
AND SAVE MONEY on be? castle opera- 





tions. Others are feeding SAPONA COT- 

NOP EGO? MEAL AND HULLS. WHY 

v YO 

SAPONA MILLS, INC., Sanford, N. C. 

Furs 

Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
ee ee and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 

rginia. 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans, $2.95; 
six 10 pound cans, $5.50; two 5 gallon cans, $9.95; six 
Le pound cang Comb Honey, $3.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 

ouma, : 


4 
Federal Board Lifts Florida 
Citrus Ban 


FFECTIVE October 15, Southern 
States were permitted to receive 
citrus fruits and vegetables from Florida 
in an unsterilized condition. Heretofore 
all fruits have had to receive a sterilized 
hot water treatment which would kill the 
maggot or egg stage of the fruit fly if it 
were present in the fruit. 


There is to be no relaxation of inspec- 
tion and certification of these products in 
Florida, however. The quarantine is to 
be replaced at any time that the finding 
of a dangerous number of fruit flies war- 
rants such action. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Wood-Pile: 1, Wood; 2, 
Wold; 3, Wild; 4, Wile; 5, Pile. 








Want to Buy 
v nag Old English. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 
irgini 


ere clean, dry, sifted a Walnut ker- 
nels. Catawba’ Creamery, Hickory, N. 
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Diversification and Bank 
Credit 


HE People’s National Bank of Rock 

Hill, S. C., is adopting a policy other 
banks would do well to follow. In an 
advertisement addressed to farmers, in 
the Herald, this bank declares :— 


“We not only recommend but urge and 
advise diversification. We have used lots 
of printers’ ink in times past informing 
farmers that the credit of the ‘cow, hog, 
and hen’ farmer is just as good at this 
bank as the credit of the cotton farmer. 
At planting time next spring the ‘cow, 
hog, and hen’ farmer may have better 
credit than the farmer who insists upon 
sticking to cotton.” 





Coming Red Letter Days 


National Poultry Congress, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 3, 4, 5. 

International Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show, Chicago, November 23- De- 
cember 6. 

Annual Convention American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Boston, December 8, 9, 10. ‘ 

North Carolina Beekeepers Association, State 
College, Raleigh, January 6. 





Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels: 
good quality. R. E. Funsten Co.. 


Old Postage Stamps bought for cash. United rn 
and Confederate stamps on evelopes dated from 1840 t 


large “quantita: 
t. Louis, Mo. 








Binders 


Save Your Papers.—In order to encourage subscribers 
to file and save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
Southern Ruralist, we are offering for a limited time 
an attractive binder at less than cost—a binder which 
will hold a complete file for one year for only 30c, 
postage paid. This special offer is for a limit- 
ed time only. Mail your order today to The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 





Hosiery 


Ladies’ or men’s Rayon 
50c; postpaid. 
High Point. N. 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose. extra fine value; 6 pairs $1.10, 
postpaid; irregular. Sample pair and pores Lows 25c. 
Scott Distributing Company, Asheboro, N. 


For Sale.—Ladies’ waree Ra imperfect, aunerted 
~olors; 12 pairs, $1.25. n’s Rayon and Mercerzied 
Hose, imperfect, 12 pairs Mey ostpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C 


Special.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose, twelve pairs $1.75; 
postpaid. Slightly imperfect but extra good quality. 
25c gets sample pair. Assorted colors. Send for bar- 
gain list. Men’s socks als6 $1.75. Lewis Sales Com- 
pany, Asheboro. N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c, 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala 


Rolls Developed Free. — silo 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


First roll developed, six prints, 
ment; all for 25c. 
Littleton, N. C. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
tilm developed 5¢; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.- Special trial . offer: 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. 


perfects, pairs 
Mill Le 


Hose, im 
 , pennones guaranteed. 














Wilson Studio, 





White Co., 





regular 50c enlarge- 
Finest quality work. Alston Studio, 











any size kodak 
Trial 6x10 en- 





largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Lime 


“‘Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely peiverined and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville. Tenn. 


Musical 


Concertina plays by rolls. 
Free pamphlet. L. P. 





Anyone 
Pittle, 


invention; 
play at once, 
Bedford, Mass. 


Of Interest to Women 


Will not fade; $1.05. 
Dyeing Machine 


Latest 


an 
New 





All colors, striped Bedspreads. 
Send money order. Gaston County 
Company, Stanley, N. C. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 





form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77P 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ngton dD > 
Pecans 
Pecans.—-Buy now for Christmas. Prepaid: 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3. Cash with order,, rite L. P. 
Pertult, Poplarville, Miss. 
—— 
Printing 
Printed Farm or Business Letterheads.—100 envelopes, 
size 6%. and 200 sheets, size 6x7, of high grade white 
watermarked bond paper in a beautiful gift box, printed, 
$! postpaid Address J. C Cromartie, _Kinston, » Ala. 
° 
Rice 


New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 pounds 


* necessary. 


1880. Send o in for prices _ uy Currie Pa 
Ives prints. . Cochran, 7th Street, White Bear Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Old time Furniture, Sideboards with_long legs, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Beds, Cupboards, Looking Glasses, 
Prints Sail Ships Railroads, Sporting Scenes; Glass 
Decanters, Bottles, Pitchers, Lamps, Bowls, Brass 


Locks, Andirons, Fenders; Confederate Stamps and old 
letters. Highest cash prices; will call anywhere. Stein- 
metz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Va. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. e cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 
Wanted.—Position in apple orchard or stock farm 


by boy and myself. Can give best reference. 4 years 
experience. A. E. Cleveland, Saluda, N. C. 


Agents Wanted 


“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $150 weekly distributing Whitmer 
Products to your friends. Experience un- 
We teach you how free. Earn 
while learning. Few vacant territories in 

C., Va. and W. Va. Write today 
for Farmers’ Every- Day- Pay- Day- Pian, 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY * 























Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 
Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
j chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our onion tells all bow our 1 im. — 

prices. Breeding work supervi xpert 

Accredited stock; big wane makers. Write t — 


CHICK 


200 £€GG 
At. Cost of {Ordinary Sis 











WE ‘wa sme c.0 D. Caucus 
Siperi00depesit | Yiliy “irene 
. W. Br., Boff Fisvoo $13.00 16.00 
Rocks, 11.00 14.00 17.00 
ered Rks., ae Ae Reds 12.00 8 99 38.09 
a a — 15.00 18.00 
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SSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 











breeding f --customers report 
their bens laying better than 200 200 eggsa year, with 
ortcas oe bia orgars: Procot sgeuce” Sestfaction owaran 
new for prices ‘ 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box $-262, MEXICO, MO. 





Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots. and Herbs; 








booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 

Make, Sell Your Own Procucts.—Formula catalog 
free. Clover Laboratories, (178D) Park Ridge, Tl. 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, ae 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
€o.. Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. perience unnecessary. Car- 
. 





nation Co., 663, St. Louis, 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 








Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana. 
Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. ee 

free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 





Big Profit Catalog Free.—Portraits, Frames, Medal- 


lions, Household Specialties, Toilet Preparations, Food 
Products. Cr James Bailey Co., Station C7, 
Chicago. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample peskaes free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and easier to raise. Reds, Rocks, I4c; 
Mixed Heavy, 12c each. Guaranteed live deliv- 
ery, prepaid. 10 per cent discount now. Box B, 
Weaver Farm Chickeries, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


6280 BREEDS Snsvsrns. costs: see 
A hard Goid “Beal ‘steck 








experience le 100 
49 pec ge Catalog and Erecare” Guide Free 
eber Ce. Box 35, Mankato,Minn 


pasar LGR Ab FEV Get them before you pay. Blood- 
CHICK D. tested best for fall and winter re- 
sults. Deis atone, Quick Shtoeeys. 4. Reds, Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes. Giants and Write for 
eatalog and prices. NORMAN HATCHERY (FOR 16 
YEARS). KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


White Leghorn HENS,48° MALES 4? 


p ae a aaecas PrRic 
usands of laying pw hatching 
. ms bred 30 














pap hse i tae * i founsation stock, 
Biggest surprise offer ever made. Be sure to answer yeare, Winnere at 20 ¢ egg cont Records to $20 
re od. e. tine of Soaps Coffee, Tea, Epices. Toilet Catalog and special price pulleain free. I ship C.0. 
Articles, Household Specialties: pays you bigger profits. Res ten. 
M. G. Both, President, 2110 Dodier. St. Louis, Mo. | CEORGE G. FERRIS, $50 Unies, Grend Regie. & 
No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 70 BRE Chickens. geme Purebred, hardy, 


eral distributors make big money; 
or more. No capital 
goods may be returned. 


; up to $3,000 yearly 
or experience needed; unsol 
We furnish free sample case, 


license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 


northern raised, high quality and most prof- 
itable. Fowls and Eogs at reduced prices. 
America’s great plant—since 1893. Valua- 
ble 100 page Poultry book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Bex 849, MANKATO, MINN. 





Agents Wanted.—Men or women who will solicit sub- 
scriptions in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia for The Progressive Farmer-South- 
ern Ruralist. Must have car and be willing to travel 
in country. Best proposition ever offered. You can 
make a good income represénting the oldest and larg- 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


eee 


RED POLL CATTLE re eee 


Oe — 

















est circulated farm paper in the South Experience Bulls and heifers for sale. Ou hg herd is strictly dual 
URRSOOnEAES if jatevesiog, write, giving two references, purpose being of good beef form and high producers « 
to Circulation Muinager, The tar Named Farmer and milk and rfat 
Southern Ruralist. Raleigh, N. REYNO!t Ds. LYBROOK FARMS 
CO... Reute Advance, Nerth Carelina. 
————— = 




















beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $8.50, Cabaniss, 
Rox 2, Katy, Texas, 
Schools ond Colleges 

Let Mr, Ozment help you qualify at once for 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst. 225, St. Louis, | Mo, 

Sere 

Delicioua new erop Georgia Cane Syrup, 35 gallon 
barre $15. Vernon Brabham, Moultrie, Ga, 

Fancy Ribbon Sugar Cane Syrup. 85 gallon barrels 
$16; gallon cans, $7.50 dozen, Quality guaranteed. 
Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga, 

Tobacco 


$2.50. 
Pay 


Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
Best samoking, 10, $2, Satisfaction cuaranteed, 
postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 





Tobacco Postpaid, » Serpent beat pollen juicy leaf 
chewing; 5 pounda $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 20¢ 


pound, Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Son 








A Progressive Farmer 
us as follows: 















From Central, S. C., 


“Can you 


addresses?’ 
Apple growers of either Virginia or North Carolina will find a market for thelr apples by advertising 


in the Classified 
The rate is only 


Ad columns of The 


Apple Growers Should Advertise 


and Southern 


Ruralist subscriber from Ellerbee, N. C., wrote 


“t want to erder my Christmas apples and | would apereciate your 
sending me the names and addresses ef the men that sell 


comes this inquiry: 
put me in touch with some of the leading Apple Growers ef Virginia with 


them." 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Rurali 
ISe a word for 250,000 circulation among the best farmers in North and South Care- 


lina, Virginia and West Virginia, Write out your ad and mail it to us—the results will please you. 
The next available issue is January 1. Your ai should reach us not later than Monday, December 15, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Miss 
America 


$3750 
Buy Direct 53." st 


payments. You wear whi'e paying. 
Watch sent for you to see and ex- 
amine without one penny down. 


Railroad Watches 


Let us send you our beautiful catalog 
showing the Famous Santa Fe Mogul 
Railroad Watch, and the 21-jewel Santa 
Fe Special in both 16 and 12 sizes. 
Buy direct and save %% to 
money. Also the new 60 hour Bunn 
Special. Catalog sent FREE. 


Diamond Rings 


Write for our New Diamond Ring of 
Romance and Bulova Wrist Watch 
Catalog showing marvelous new de- 
signs. Never have we been able to of- 
fer such beautiful diamond rings and 
artistic dependable watches at such 
low prices. The catalog is sent FREE. 


Ask for our age Spot Com Offer. 
Good for 30 days only. 


Santa Fe Watch Co., 


Dept. C-44, Thomas Bidg., 
TOPEKA, KAN 
To SANTA FE WATCH CO., 

Dept. C-44, Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Please send me catalog I have check 





Railroad and dress Pocket Watches. .[) 
Ladies’ and men’s Wrist Watches....[] 
Ladies’ and men’s Diamond Rings.... 7) 

















SAW YOUR LOGS 







CONVERT YOUR TREES INTO CASH 


Make Your Fertune 
With WITTE 
Log ane Tree Saws 


Clear your 
land, con- Oy 
vert your 
trees into 
cash, also 















Friday the 





Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 21) 


and guesses that she has the option put 
away there. He waits until she is asleep 
and then creeps across the hall, breaks 
open the box, intending to steal the pa- 
per, only to find that it’s not there. If 
it had been, he would have taken it away, 
destroyed it, and to save her life she 
couldn’t prove that he had anything to 
do with it—or, for that matter whether 
she’d ever had any option. It wasn’t 
recorded. But she was too smart for 
him. She had put her paper in a safe 
place until she was ready to record it. 
She’d put it in the bank in Richmond.” 


Sheriff Oliver shook his head. “Sounds 


plausible, I'll admit. But as sure as 
you’re a foot high, you’re wrong. I 
know the ‘Bannisters—and ,Bannisters 


don’t murder women—no, sir.’ 

“What do you know about this par- 
ticular Bannister? Anything? There’s 
a black sheep in every family.” 

“I don’t know much. Seems to me, 
now that I come to think about it, that 
I do remember something about this boy 
—man he is now. He ran away from 
home, or something.” 

“Wild to start with evidently. And 
one thing more. If that bloody hand- 
kerchief that you picked up in the other 
room turns out to be his, what are you 
going to say then?” 

a don’t reckon there’s but one thing 
to say. 


HILE the two officers were talk- 
ing, Helen was downstairs search- 
ing for Lord Corbyn. She found him 
outside with Irene Trevor. 

“They want you next. 
find you and tell you,” she said. 
are in the sitting room upstairs.” 

Rupert Corbyn made a wry face. 
“Can’t say that I’m particularly keen 
about going, but it must be done, I sup- 
pose,” he said and started to the house, 
leaving the two girls together. 

“You don’t suppose they think Rupert 
had anything to do with it, do you?” 
Irene questioned anxiously. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Do you think there’s anybody whom 
they suspect particularly?” 

“VYae” 

“Who is it, if you don’t mind telling 
me?” 

“Mr. Bannister,” Helen replied, and 
then remembering the officers’ warning, 
regretted that she had spoken. 

“But why Mr. Bannister 
anyone else?” 

“They don’t admit that they suspect 
him,” Helen evaded. “It may be that I 
just imagine that they do.” 

“Do you suppose that business of the 
option that Mrs. Brent had has anything 
to do with it? Has that any connection 
with their suspicions ?” 

Helen was at a loss how to reply. She 
decided not to, but to ask a question in- 
stead. “How did you happen to know 
that there was an option?” 

“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bannister 
and I were out on the river and he told 
me,” Irene explained. Then she sat for 
a time thinking. “But I don’t see how 


Asked me to 
“They 


more than 


Rupert comes into any of it. What can 
they possibly want with him?’— 
thought which that young man was 


echoing as he opened the door and went 
into the sitting room where the officers 
were waiting. 
“wo or three questions and we'll be 
through with you, Lord Corbyn,” 
Dr. ‘Britz announced. “And I’m sorry to 
say that some of them will have to be 
more or less personal.” 

“T realize that,” Rupert answered with 
a half smile. “Let’s have them. What 
do you want to know?” 

“We've been told that you are engaged 
to Miss Trevor. Is that correct?” 

Corbyn nodded assent. 

“We’ve also been told that while Mrs. 
Brent was in New York this winter, you 
were with her a great deal...” Dr. 
Britz hesitated. “And that there was 
some talk of your marrying her—break- 
ing your engagement with Miss Trevor.” 


“Just a d— gossiping lie—manufac- 
tured out of nothing. There’s not one 
word of truth in it,” Corbyn protested 
hotly. 

“But you and Mrs. Brent were very 
good friends, weren’t you?” 

“Rather.” 


“Were you just friends, or were there 
some business connections between you?” 


“Friends—nothing more.” 


“Certain about that?” Dr. 
manded, his voice sharp. 


“Yes, I’m certain, and moreover, I 
don’t see what that has to do with this 
affair anyway.” 

“Don’t you? Then I'll show you,” 
the coroner answered shortly, and went 
over and took a cancelled check from 
the strong box. 

“Here’s a check for $25,000, made out 
to you, endorsed by you, and signed by 
Mrs. Brent.” 

“What's that? Let me see it,” Cap- 
tain Oliver demanded, holding out his 
hand for the paper. 

Dr. Britz handed it over and turned 
again to Corbyn. “If you and Mrs. 
Brent had no business connection, why 
did she make out a check to you for 
$25,000? Down in this part of the world, 


Britz de- 


that is considered a fairly sizeable 
amount.” 
ORBYN flushed crimson. “I can 


explain that. I had an opportunity 
to make a very advantageous stock in- 


vestment, but didn’t have the ready 
money to handle it. Mrs. Brent lent it 
to me.’ 


“Then why did you tell me that you 
had no business connections ?” 

“Because we didn’t. That was simply 
a loan between friends.” 

“Has this, ah, ‘friendly loan’ been re- 
paid?” Dr. Britz persisted. 

“No, it hasn’t.” 

The coroner sensed that the time had 
come to ask the question that was his 
real reason for sending for Corbyn. 
“Now, another thing. I’ve been told 
that your room is oppesite this one. Last 
night, while Mr. Bannister was in here 
with Mrs. Brent, did you hear any of 
their conversation?” 

‘Corbyn did not answer at once. 
little,” he said at length. 


“Will you tell us the little that you 
heard ?” 


“T’d rather not.” 


“Look here, Lord Corbyn. This is a 
serious matter. We are two officers of 
the law, and as such are charged with 
the duty of discovering, if possible, who 
murdered Mrs. Brent. It’s equally your 
duty to aid us in every way that you can. 
The very fact that you don’t want to tell 
what you heard makes it evident that 
you think it damaging. Isn’t that true?” 


“T suppose that it is.” 

“Then, will you tell us? You realize, 
of course, that we can put you on the 
witness stand before the grand jury and 
force you to. Why make us do that?’ 


“Very 


(To be continued) 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 WOOD 


PILE 


Copyright by Public Ledger 














Change Wood to Pile by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. An an- 
swer will be found on another page. 











De Laval 





The World's 
Best 


Cream Separators 


A size and style for 
every need and purse. 


3,000,000" GoldenSeries, the world’s 
best—4 sizes; with hand, belt or motor 
drive. Combines the easiest running 
with the cleanest skimming. Equipped 
with ball bearings, which are protected 
against rust. Has many other impor- 
tant features and refinements. 


Utility Series—3 sizes; like the Golden 
Series but lacking several non-essential 
features. Sold at lower prices. 

Junior Series—3 sizes; a quality line of 
small separators. Efficient and durable. 

Europa Series—4 sizes; European-made 
De Laval Separators, at still lower prices. 

Sold on easy terms or 
monthly installments. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest De Laval office. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale St. 

















BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISH 
3917 Lester St., Rie 


1668 
mond, Va. 





If you want to save 
money, feed 






LIS Fs NW L800 


“Calf Meal 


bout 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk! 


Make Real Veal Profits 


Keep your calves 4 or 5 weeks and save 
on milk with Blatchford’s Calf Meal. Try 
this original milk substitute—on just one 
calf and compare results; see what you save! 
Also, prevent loss of weight and weaning disor- 
ders common to milk fed calves. Continue it after 
weaning for rapid growth. Blatchford-Built cows 
are best. Easy t to prove it! Our FREE book tells 
Order toda be sure to write imme- 
for valuable | ad Booklet on Calf Selec- 
tion, Care eeding and Envelope Sample Free. 
= want your Feed Dealer's Name. . 
LATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6729 Waukegan, 11. 
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Pickin’s 


this grapefruit.” 








“There’s a lot of juice in 


“Yes, more than meets the eye.”—Life. 
BUT FISHES CAN’T TELL 
A. medal was recently found in a salmon. 


local cham- 
from the 


is thought the fish held the 
pionship for just getting away 
higgest angler. 


PAX VOBISCUM 


‘Boss, will you all give me about a dol- 


ah? 
ants to give him a little momentum.”—U. P. 


\iagazine. 
EXPENSIVE FOLLY 


Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Silverstein were 
zossiping over the back fence. 

“I heard it today dot Abie Kazinsky vos 
keeping a budget.” 

“Vot—und his vife, too?” 


OH, LISTEN TO THE DICKY BIRD! 


A school inspector said to a pretty teacher :— 

“Do you teach observation?” 

“Vex,7? 

“Then I will test the class. Now, children, 
shut your eyes and sit still.” The inspector 
made a slow, chirping sort of noise and fol- 
lowed with: “Now, children, what did I do?” 

One little boy piped out:— 

“Kissed teacher.”—John Bull. 


NO ASKING NECESSARY 


Little Johnny came into the house eating a 
cookie which he had apparently got at the 
house of a neighbor. 

“Haven’t I often told you not to ask Mrs. 
Mason for a cookie?” said his mother reprov- 
ingly. “How many times must I tell you 
that polite little boys don’t do such things?” 

“But I didn’t ask her, mother,” said John- 
ny, defensively. ‘I know where she keeps 
them.” 

ADVICE FROM SCHWAB 

A lady once asked Charles Schwab for ad- 
vice relative to investing in a certain mining 
stock, 

“Mr. Schwab,” 
go up or down?” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Schwab, who was 
somewhat irritated by her persistence, an- 
swered: “Madam, I am sure it will—it can’t 
go sideways!” 


she said, ‘twill XYZ _ stock 


POLITE DOC 


A country doctor was driving down a nar- 
row road, on his way to visit a patient, when 
he noticed an old woman in the middle of 
the road picking up sticks. Pulling his horse 
up to prevent running over her, he said, 
rather sharply: ‘‘Women and donkeys are al- 
ways in the way.” 

“Well,” said the woman, stepping to one 
side, “I’m glad you’ve got the manners to 
put yourself last.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1980, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








DAT BUTCHER-sHoP | 
-.MAN, HE WOULDN’ 
HANDLE RABBITS DI5 
LAS’ PAS’ EAH, 
But RABBITS 15 
MEAT Dis YEAH! 




















i“ 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o’ folks worries over de parts o’ 
de Bible whut dey’ cain’t onderstan’ but 
I worries over dem I does onderstaw'!11! 


Our pastor is gwine away and we all. 
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Let The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist solve your Christ- af 
mas Gift Problem. a? 
KF 
What would be more appropriate as a Christmas Gift for a friend Mt 
or neighbor than a three years’ subscription to The Progressive Farmer NG 
and Southern Ruralist? Seventy-two big issues—each a reminder that it 
you wish for him all the happiness and prosperity possible. a 
| _ | % 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is a really practical ag 
Christmas Gift—the paper with “something for everyone,” covering every =F 
phase of Southern farm and home life. Wouldn’t you appreciate it as a <a 
gift? Your friend or neighbor will, too. a 
Just fill out the Christmas Subscription Order Blank below—Mail it : 
today with a Dollar Bill ($1.00) at our risk—Check in the square (gift ug 
if it is a gift subscription. An attractive Christmas Greeting Card will af 
be sent your friend, telling him that he will receive The Progressive uy 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist for the next three years with your compli- Ni? 
ments. This will not only be a Christmas gift which is sure to please, NY 
but each issue will bring to mind your friendship and good will. we 
NG 
OR — — LET US SHARE WITH YOU! Show your copy of = 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist to a friend or LG 
neighbor, pointing out the interesting articles, the regular de- | i Wa 





de 


Route No 


Town 


Send to......... 


partments and the many helpful hints regard’ng life on the iarm. 
Urge him to become a subscriber. 
years at $1.00—Send the dollar with his name and address, sign 
the Order Blank below and we will renew or extend your sub- 


scription for TWO WHOLE YEARS—WITHOUT COST! 


The Order Blank below is for your convenience—mail today. “Sa S35" 
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Southern Ruralist- 
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Town. 
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Get his subscription three 
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eae eel See aig: 


Farmer © 


North Carolina 


~ Subse ription Order Blank 


Enclosed find $................ 


; please send The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist to the following address. 
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3 Years for $4°° 
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Toasting removes 
dangerous irritants 
that cause 
throat irritation 
and coughing 
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Your Throat Protection — 








against irritation — against cough. 

















